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Jf  I  might  give  a  hint  to  an  impartial  icriter  it  would  he  to  tdl  him  his  foie.  Jf  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  oj  telling  umiassed  tr^h,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
cf  great  men,  they  fall  upem  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Djs.  Foe. 
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FRANCE  IN  SUSPENSE. 

Paris  Las  capitulated.  General  Bourbaki’s  army  has 
sought  shelter  from  its  pursuers  in  Swiss  territory. 
General  Chanzy’s  and  General  Faidherbe’s  armies,  if 
they  have  not  melted  away,  have  been  lost  sight  of. 
M.  Jules  Favre,  as  head  of  the  Provisional  Government 
in  Paris,  appears  willing  to  make  terms  with  the 
invaders.  M.  Gambetta,  as  head  of  the  Provisional 
Government  at  Bordeaux,  holds  to  his  policy  of  war 
d  mit ranee j  and  gains  support  therein  from  a  statement 
put  forward  by  Count  Bismarck’s  English  friends  to  the 
effect  that  the  Germans  will  only  agree  to  a  peace-making 
which  will  utterly  ruin  the  French  nation.  Representatives 
are  to  be  chosen  next  W ednesday  for  a  National  Assembly, 
which  is  to  meet  on  the  following  Wednesday  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  will  then  have  three  days  in  which  to  organise 
itself,  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the  concessions  it  will 
make,  and  to  formally  communicate  the  result  of  its 
deliberations  to  the  Emperor  William  at  Versailles. 

I  That,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  France  during  the  past 
w’eek, — a  week’s  history  of  startling  importance,  yet  which 
is  likely  to  be  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  history 
of  the  two  weeks  that  are  to  follow.  The  whole  future 
of  France  is  at  stake.  The  fate  of  the  nation  is  in  a 
balance  which  any  idle  breath  may  weigh  down  with 
irresistible  force. 

We  who  from  a  distance  look  on  at  this  strange  and 
painfal  spectacle  can  only  look.  Most  of  the  French 
people  themselves  seem  able  to  do  no  more  than  look. 
As,  hour  by  hour,  the  cruel  news  is  brought  to  them 
afresh,  or  told  again  and  again  in  the  same  hard  phrases, 
they  laugh  over  their  coffee  or  their  absinthe,  and,  if  they 
heed  the  news  at  all,  receive  it  rather  as  if  it  wei'e  some 
ancient  myth  than  as  a  very  present  reality  of  the  veriest 
moment  to  themselves.  The  weak  men  stare ;  the  strong 
men  weep  ;  only  a  few  of  the  strongest  have  nerve  for 
i.’nmediate  action,  and  even  they  spend  most  of  their 
strength  in  mutual  recriminations  and  in  bombastic 
proclamations.  Meanwhile  the  precious  days  go  by, 
and  nothing  is  done. 

^  That  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  Buoyed  up,  ever 
Since  the  war  began,  by  false  hopes,  wantonly  or  unin¬ 
tentionally  deceiv^  as  each  week  brought  a  new  reverse, 
and  encoimaged  to  believe  that  every  failure  was  a  step 
towards  victory,  the  luckless  French  now  know  the  worst, 
and  the  knowledge  paralyses  them  for  a  time.  AJready, 
owever,  they  are  beginning  to  shake  off  their  stupor, 
^eling  and  tottering  to-day  like  men  rising  from  a 
runken  sleep,  to-morrow  they  may  show  themselves  awake 
and  active.  How  they  will  act  next  week,  and  during  the 
^  a  question  of  absorbing  interest;  and  one 

which  no  wise  man  will  venture  to  give  a  prophetic 
^swer.  We  must  wait  and  see,  and  the  waiting  cannot 
oBg.  During  the  next  fortnight  France  will  have  to 
ecicle,  as  ^st  it  may,  whether  it  will  fight  on  at  a 
Gsperate  disadvantage,  or  whether  it  will  make  such 


terms  as  it  can  nrith  its  enemy,  and  then,  with  a  broken 
nationality  and  a  starving  population,  gather  up  its 
scattered  fragments,  frame  for  itself  a  new  government, 
and  try  once  more  to  become  a  powerful  state.  If  it 
cannot  or  will  not  decide  for  itself,  its  pitiless  invaders 
will  make  the  decision.  Amid  all  the  turmoil  and  con¬ 
fusion,  one  thing  is  clear,  and  one  alone.  The  armistice 
will  lapse  at  noon  on  the  19th  of  this  month,  and  the 
Germans,  giving  no  grace,  will  resume  their  graceless 
work  of  conquest,  unless  their  requirements  are  satisfied. 

That  those  requirements  are  as  monstrous  as  they  aro 
reported  to  be,  w'e  are  not  disposed  to  believe.  If  the 
alleged  demands  have  really  emanated  from  Count  Bis¬ 
marck,  they  can  only  have  been  advanced  as  a  threat, 
meant  to  frighten  the  French  into  submission,  or  to  goad 
them  into  further  resistance  ;  or  else  as  an  outside  claim 
upon  which  great  concessions  may  be  made,  and  yet 
a  sufficient  balance  left  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the 
rapacious  conquerors.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
sum  of  400,000, 000^.,  said  to  be  required  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  is  only  supplemental  to  all  the  “  requisitions  ” 
which  they  have  levied  upon  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  that  they  have  occupied  or  overawed.  The 
total  money  indemnity  that  would  thus  bo  amassed 
would  greatly  exceed  tne  expenses  of  the  war.  A  largo 
part  of  it  would  be  an  addition  to  the  fine  upon  French 
war-making,  which,  we  are  told,  is  to  bo  levied  in  tho 
shape  of  territorial  acquisition  and  seizure  of  war-ships. 
The  whole  claim  is  so  utterly  preposterous  that  we  may 
well  regard  it  as  the  invention  of  a  clever  enemy  to 
Count  Bismarck,  or  of  a  foolish  friend,  more  dangerous 
than  an  enemy. 

Already  it  is  bearing  effect.  While  we  write  tho 
news  comes  in,  bit  by  bit,  of  tho  new  angry  temper  that 
was  surging  yesterday  and  on  Thursday  through  Franco. 
M.  Gambetta’s  daring  words  were  being  listened  to. 
From  Marseilles  up  to  Havre  tho  people  were  resolving 
that  they  would  make  no  terms  with  invaders  whose 
demands  were  so  heavy,  that  they  would  use  the  breath¬ 
ing  time  of  tho  armistice  in  bringing  up  fresh  stores, 
collecting  fresh  recruits,  and  preparing,  as  soon  as  tho 
pause  is  over,  to  strike  another  blow.  The  resolution 
may  not  hold.  Temporising  counsels  may  prevail,  and 
this  day  fortnight,  when  the  hour  of  settlement  arrives, 
France  may  yield.  But,  if  so,  the  yielding  can  only  bo 
brief,  the  submission  can  only  bo  of  the  mouth.  The 
French  heart  will  rebel  and  an  utterly  humiliating  peace 
will  bo  made  only  as  a  means  to  further  fighting. 

That  would  be  an  issue  very  much  to  bo  deplored. 
Truth  and  honesty  are  as  necessary  virtues  to  nations  a.s 
to  individuals.  But  if  Franco  meets  the  overwhelming 
gp*eed  of  Germany  with  a  lie  ;  if  it  promises  peace  when 
there  is  no  peace ;  if  it  gives  bonds  for  tho  money-claim 
without  intending  to  meet  them ;  and  if  it  consents  to 
the  surrender  of  the  captured  fortresses  only  to  have  a 
better  chance  of  undermining  tho  alien  ramparts  round 
them,  who  can  greatly  blame  the  proud  nation  so 
wantonly  abused  and  insulted  ? 
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which  it  was  ti’cated  by  soldiers,  and  soldiers  had  not 
yet  begun  to  set  up  as  militaiy  reformers,  a  businesg 
which,  however  profitable  it  may  now  be,  would  hardly 
have  been  safe  or  agreeable  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
So  the  Horse  Guards  managed  to  carry  every  thing  pretty 
much  their  own  way,  and,  once  their  supplies  we4 
voted,  had  but  little  to  fear  from  the  influence  of  public 
opinion.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  seemed  to  considef 
the  army  to  be,  like  the  London  parks,  an  appanage  of 
the  Crown,  to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  people  • 
and,  in  truth,  such  pretensions  to  irresponsible  power  were 
but  little  questioned.  Reform  had  already  penetrated 
into  most  departments  of  the  State ;  but  it  had  not  jet 
attempted  to  pass  the  two  mounted  sentries  at  the  gate  of 
the  Horse  Guards. 

As  an  idle  man  of  fortune,  however,  who  suddenlj 
finds  himself  on  the  verge  of  ruin  through  the  inca. 
pacity  or  dishonesty  of  the  agent  to  whom  he  has  en¬ 
trust^  the  conduct  of  his  afiairs  determines  to  master 
the  figures  which  have  hitherto  puzzled  and  frightened 


THE  FIRST  DUTY  OF  THE  WAR  OFFICE. 

“  And  w’hatcver  you  do.  Ma’am,  never  give  up  the 

rtf  trnTir  armv  !  ** 


command  of  your  army  ; 

Such  were  the  words  addressed  to  his  Royal  mistress 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death.* 

At  the  time  this  warning  was  uttered  there  were 
already  symptoms  of  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  exercise  its  authority  in  mili¬ 
tary  matters  and  to  deal  with  questions  for  which  it  had 
been  the  habit  of  the  Comraauder-in- Chief  to  consider 
himself  responsible  only  to  the  Sovereign.  The  Duke’s 
practical  mind  probably  foresaw  that  a  struggle  upon 
this  point  was  impending,  and  none  knew  better  than 
he  the  interests  involved  in  it.  Those  unfortunate 
relations  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Horse  Guards, 
which  during  the  last  fifteen  years  the  public  has  been 
taught  to  look  upon  as  a  mere  departmental  squabble 
between  two  high  officers  of  the  State,  in  reality  represent 
a  contest  between  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

A  remarkable  paper,  drawn  up  by  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton,  and  published  in  the  appendix  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer’s  life  of  that  statesman,  shows,  how  from  the 
first  appointment,  in  1676,  of  a  Parliamentary  officer 
to  control  army  expenditure,  the  Commander-in- Chief 
chafed  under  the  attitude  necessarily  assumed  by  the 
War  Secretary,  and  how  the  latter  had  constantly  to 
be  upon  his  guard  against  the  attempts  of  the  military 
authorities  to  ignore  or  override  his  constitutional 
powers.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  maintain  his  proper  position  as  Secretary  at 
War  against  the  pretensions  of  Sir  David  Dundas  and 
his  successor  at  the  Horse  Guards,  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
both  insisted  that  ho  was  simply  their  subordinate  and 
bound  to  carry  out  their  measures,  and  who  complained 
of  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  War  Office  as  “  de¬ 
rogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
subversive  of  the  discipline  of  the  army.”  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton,  on  his  part,  contended  that,  as  a  civil  servant  of  the 
Crown,  ho  was  in  no  way  amenable  to  military  authority, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  office  formed  “  a  sort  of 
barrier  between  the  military  authority  of  the  officers  in 
command  of  the  army  and  the  civil  rights  of  the  people.” 
The  dispute  assumed  such  proportions  that  it  was 
finally  referred  for  the  decision  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who 
adopted  a  course  which  has  too  frequently  been  followed 
during  the  sixty  years  which  have  since  then  elapsed — 
that  is  to  say,  ho  determined  “  to  leave  matters  as  they 
were,  without  saying  what  they  were.” 

Wlien  the  collapse  of  our  military  establishments) 
during  the  Crimean  campaign,  first  set  the  public  think¬ 
ing  about  the  condition  of  the  army,  it  was  under  a  per¬ 
fectly  rational  impulse  that  Parliamentary  responsibility 
for  military  affairs  was  sought  as  the  most  efficacious 
remedy.  Hitherto,  beyond  a  periodical  skirmish  over 


^  *  Like  all  deaf  persons,  the  Duke  in  his  latter  years  spoke 
in  a  very  loud  voice,  and  thus  the  words  quoted,  which  were 
doubtless  intended  for  the  Queen’s  ear  only,  came  to  be  overheard 
by  several  persons  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 
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ful  prince,  and  in  actual  command  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  empire,  gradually  claimed  co-equal  power 
with  his  chief,  and  finally  attempted  to  coerce  him.  So 
far  the  parallel  holds  good,  hut  the  Japanese  are  more 
expeditious  than  we  are  in  settling  internal  disputes.  It 
was  but  a  little  more  than  five  years  ago  that  the  Tycoon 
openly  defied  the  authority  of  the  Mikado,  and  the 
struggle  has  alreadjy’  ended  in  the  disestablishment  of  the 
usurper  and  the  triumph  of  the  constitutional  Sovereign. 

In  spite  of  repeated  assurances  from  successive  War 
Ministers  that  they  exercised  supreme  control  over  every 
branch  of  the  army,  and  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the 
Commander-in- Chief  in  such  declarations,  no  one  who 
watches  the  course  of  events  can  for  a  moment  bring 
himself  to  believe  in  that  complete  subordination  of  the 
militaiy  to  the  civil  authority.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  with  what  object  and  upon  what 
principle  the  Horse  Guards  continues  to  pretend  to  a 
position  which  recent  legislation  has  rendered  utterly 
untenable.  While  the  responsibility  of  Parliament  in 
army  matters  was  limited  to  little  more  than  financial 
control,  the  Commander-in- Chief  might  justly  claim  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  Sovereign  as  the  head  of 
the  an^, — though  such  supreme  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  Cfrown  over  a  force  existing  only  by  the  breath  of 
the  House  of  Commons  must  necessarilv  have  always  been 
of  a  precarious  nature,  and  to  be  viewed,  rather  as  a  privi¬ 
lege  tacitly  conceded,  than  as  an  inherent  right,  or  a  dele¬ 
gated  trust.  From  the  moment,  however,  that  a  Minister 
of  War,  responsible  to  the  country  for  the  administration, 
the  discipline,  and  the  patronage  of  the  army,  was  created, 
all  independent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  ceased  in  law  to  exist,  and  the  Sovereign  re¬ 
mained  the  head  of  the  army,  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  used  the  term,  but  as  she  is 
the  head  of  the  State  or  the  Church,  or,  to  bring  the  case 
yet  nearer  home,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to  the  direct  control 
of  which  the  Crown  has  never  made  a  claim.  Even  the 
assertion  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  would  not  now  shield 
a  War  Minister  from  his  responsibility  to  the  country, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  out  of  respect  for  the  Sovereign, 
if  not  regard  for  the  law,  the  resistance  to  established 
authority,  by  which  the  Horse  Guards  has  for  many  years 
made  itself  conspicuous,  is  drawing  to  an  end. 

It  was  natural  enough,  under  the  old  regime^  that  a 
member  of  the  Royal  family  should  represent  the  Sove¬ 
reign  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  but  now  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  is,  so  to  speak,  no  more  than  a  military 
stafl’ officer  attached  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
for  maintaining  discipline,  just  as  Sir  Henry  Storks  is 
attached  to  him  for  the  direction  of  supply  services, 
a  person  of  less  exalted  rank  would  be  better  fitted 
for  the  post.  A  minister  would  always  find  a  prince 
of  the  blood  an  awkward  subordinate  to  deal  with, 
even  though  he  did  not,  as  in  this  case  he  certainly  does, 
represent  interests  and  entertain  views  entirely  antago¬ 
nistic  to  those  of  his  chief ;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  say  that  he  is,  by  the  accident 
of  his  Royal  birth,  too  great  a  man  for  the  inferior  posi¬ 
tion  assigned  to  him. 

There  is  another  unfortunate  result  which  has  arisen 
from  the  antagonism  between  the  War  Office  and  the 
Horee  Guards.  From  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  the 
minister  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  must,  as  a  rule, 
be  a  civilian,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  a  great  measure 
i^orant  of  military  affairs.  The  natural  remedy  for 
this  would  be  to  surround  him  with  a  sufficient  number 
P^P^®8sional  advisers.  But  under  the  existing  state 
of  things^  the  public,  knowing  how  powerful  the  Horse 
ijuards  influence  is,  and  in  what  direction  it  always 
t^ns,  looks  with  extreme  jealousy  upon  the  employment 
ot  military  men  at  the  War  Office,  while  in  the  office 
hey  are  viewed  as  persons  of  doubtful  loyalty,  whose 
^  ®  ^  ^  another  flag  than  that  under 

w  ich  they  are  paid  for  serving.  The  same  distrust  of 
e  militery  element  prevails  out  of  doors,  and  a  General 
ommauding  a  district  is  looked  upon  by  the  War  Office, 
most  important  agents  and  supporters — 
system  he  would  be — but  as  a  natural 
hiy,  to  be  watched  and  checked  at  every  turn,  as,  in 


j  —  , — 

short,  “  a  Horse  Guards  man.’^  To  cany  out  tlio  theory 
of  our  military  government,  a  General  officer  should  look 
to  the  Secretly  of  State  for  his  advancement  ns  much 
as  any  clerk  or  secretaiy  in  the  War  Office ;  practically, 
he  is  taught  to  consider  that  he  best  recommends  himself 
to  the  favour  of  the  Commander-in- Chief  by  ignoring 
the  existence  of  a  Minister  of  War. 

The  firat  step,  then,  absolutely  necessary  for  tlio 
re^neration  of  the  War  Office  will  be  to  bring  tho 
military  element  under  complete  subordination.  IJnti^ 
we  find  the  Government  sufficiently  bold  to  make  a  deter¬ 
mined  stand  upon  thi.s  point,  little  faith  will  be  placed  in 
its  intention,  or  its  capability,  to  carry  into  tho  army  those 
radical  reforms  which  the  country  demands. 


PRAYERS  AT  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

A  Conscience  Clause,  it  seems,  will  be  needed  for  thcr 
teachers  and  the  choosers  of  teachers,  as  well  as  for  tho 
taught,  in  England.  It  has  long  been  notorious  that  if  a 
pious  divine  desires  to  pour  the  direst  contumely  on  an 
opponent,  he  tells  him  publicly  that  he  will  “  pray  for 
him.”  For  the  future,  when  anybody  wishes  to  distract 
a  public  body  from  its  proper  business,  and  infuse  an 
universal  distrust  amongst  its  members,  ho  will  bring 
forward  a  motion  to  “  commence  the  proceedings  witli 
prayer after  which  ingenious  process  the  Board  will  bo 
in  the  condition  described  by  the  Irish  Poor-law  guardian, 
when  he  remarked  that  “  the  apple  of  discord  has  been 
flung  in  our  midst ;  and,  if  it  be  not  nipped  in  the  bud, 
it  will  bum  into  a  conflagration  which  will  deluge  tho 
world  !  ”  In  sober  sense  let  this  matter  be  fairly  faced 
once  for  all,  and  the  Hibernian  igneo-aqueous  catastrophe 
permanently  averted. 

There  was  once  a  Catholic  Golden  Age  of  faith  (some 
profane  people  call  it  a  Dark  Age)  in  Christendom, 
when  everybody  thought  pretty  much  alike  about  theo¬ 
logy.  There  was  again  a  Silver  Protestant  Age  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  which  those  who  did  not  think  with  the  majority 
were  simply  nowhere  as  regarded  political  and  civil 
functions,  and  did  not  need  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  During  these  pleasant  times  it  is  obvious  that  it 
was  perfectly  right  and  proper  for  solemn  public  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  commence  with  some  common  form  for  invo¬ 
cation  of  the  Divine  guidance  and  blessing.  Such 
I  prayers,  for  example,  as  those  with  which  Parliamentary 
sittings  are  opened,  might,  in  a  Puritan  House,  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  sincerely  followed  in  heart  by 
the  larger  number  of  attendants,  and,  from  a  High- 
Church  point  of  view,  would  represent  a  fitting  national 
acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Legis¬ 
lator  and  Disposer  of  Events. 

But  we,  alas !  have  fallen  on  a  Bronze,  if  not  on  an 
Iron,  Age.  We  are  of  mixed  metal  now.  Onr  psalm, 
supposing  that  wo  are  able  to  achieve  something  like 
music  in  this  jarring  life,  can  no  longer  be  sung  in 
unison,  but  in  a  very  elaborate  and  carefully  composed 
kind  of  harmony.  To  talk  about  public  prayer  any  more, 
as  if  it  were  quite  a  simple  question,  and  that  any  score 
or  two  of  men,  taken  at  random,  would  be  sure  to  agree 
in  any  form  which  might  be  “  approved  by  tho 
Ordinary,”  is  merely  stupid.  To  ignore  the  ideas  of 
our  neighbours  which  happen  to  differ  from  our  own, 
and  to  assume  that  everybody,  if  not  actually  orthodox, 
yet  will  have  the  grace  to  wish  to  seem  so,  and  to  settle 
all  little  differences  (such  as  regards  the  number  of  GodtJ 
to  bo  worshipped,  and  so  on),  was,  perhaps,  permissible 
some  years  ago;  but  is  out  of  date  at  present.  Tho 
pleasant  reception  given  to  the  poor  Unitarian  gentleman 
who  did  try  to  forego  his  Creed  and  only  recollect  his 
Pater  Noster  at  the  Westminster  Communion  last  summer , 
was  not  calculated  to  coax  many  heretics  to  follow  his 
steps  to  the  altar-rails  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  in 
any  case,  it  is  about  the  last  thing  which  ought  to  bo 
assumed  of  any  man  whom  the  nation  trusts  with  a  • 
public  office,  that  he  is  ready  to  perform  the  solemn  act 
of  prayer  to  his  God  in  any  form  in  which  it  may  suit  tho 
majority  of  his  associates  to  **  vote  the  address. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  as  wishing  to  treat  with 
disrespect  the  essential  idea  of  the  proposal  in  question* 
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The  ffonnino  desire  of  reh'gious  men  to  realise  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  Deity  in  every  act  of  life,  public  and  pnvate, 
is  to  our  thinking,  so  estimable  that  we  object  to  its 
taking  the  fallacious  and  suicidal  shape  of  a  fixed  intro¬ 
ductory  prayer,  calculated  to  coagulate  all  reli^ous  feel¬ 
ings,  as  a  preliminary  to  business.  Direct  invocation 
of  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  being  the  most  solemn  act 
which  a  mortal  being  can  perform,  we  earnestly  depre¬ 
cate  everything  which  tends  to  reduce  it  to  a  dull  and 
iiTcverent  routine ;  and  that  prayers  before  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  London  School  Board  would  soon  meet 
such  a  description,  is  a  mere  matter  of  induction 
from  universal  experience.  We  challenge  the  advocates 
of  the  plan  to  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which  forms  of 
prayer,  inaugurating  the  regular  sittings  of  any  public 
body,  have  not  become  mechanical  repetitions  of  holy 
words,  shunned  by  every  one  who  is  not  officially  compelled 
to  be  present  at  them,  and  most  of  all  disliked  by  those 
whose  sense  of  the  value  of  real  prayer  is  deep  enough 
to  make  such  barrel-organ  recitals  of  it  seem  a  profane 
travesty.  Wo  are  not  living  in  an  ideal  world,  where 
we  can  act  as  if  everybody  felt  as  he  ought  to  feel,  or 
as  w'o  are  pleased  to  imagine  that  he  ought  to  feel. 
We  are  bound  to  correct  our  dead-reckoning  by 
actual  observation ;  and  ho  who  opens  his  eyes  and 
watches  what  is  the  result  of  mechanical  repetitions  of 
religious  exercises  on  those  forced  to  attend  them,  must 
needs  have  grave  doubts  whether  so  much  benefit  be 
derived  from  them  as  to  give  us  reason  to  regret  when 
variances  of  theological  opinion  forbid  them  altogether. 
Even  family  prayers  are  but  too  liable  to  become 
miserable  formalities,  whereby  all  healthy  religious 
feelings  are  deadened  rather  than  kept  alive  by  parents 
distracted  with  business,  children  tired  or  hungry, 
and  servants  who  regard  it  as  the  hardest  infliction  to 
put  on  clean  clothes  in  the  midst  of  their  work  and  to 
listen  to  words  which  they  too  often  turn  into  jest  out¬ 
side  the  dining-room  door.  When  we  go  beyond  family 
worship,  and  contemplate  public  prayers  as  used  by 
representative  and  corporate  bodies,  we  have  reached 
a  region  in  which  the  minimum  of  devotional  feeling, 
with  the  maximum  of  general  impatience  and  irreve¬ 
rence,  are  tolerably  secured. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  over-zealous  prayer- 
makers  of  the  School  Board  have  accepted  a  compromise. 
Tiiere  can  bo  no  objection  to  a  room  being  assigned  to  the 
use  of  such  members  as  may  desire  to  engage  in  prayer 
before  each  meeting.  By  this  easy  method  it  will  be  shown 
how'  many  of  the  members  really  wish  for  anything  of  the 
kind ;  the  public  time  will  not  bo  expended  in  ways  not 
contemplated  by  the  electors  ;  theological  differences  will 
not  be  made  offensively  prominent ;  and,  above  all,  London 
will  be  spared  the  unedifying  spectacle  of  a  replica  of 
the  picture  of  the  devotions  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  mere  variety  of  two  or  three  clerical  members 
of  the  Board  obviously  attending  for  decency’s  sake  ;  and 
the  rest  (with  some  well-known  learned  and  scientific 
celebrities  at  their  head)  rushing  in  just  in  time  to  take 
their  seats  for  business  while  the  Chaplain  is  savin" 
“Amen.” 


THE  SURPLUS  ”  BEEP  SYSTEM. 

It  will  shortly,  wo  believe,  be  very  generally  admitted 
that  considerable  benefits  have  resulted  from  that  inno¬ 
vation  on  long-established  usage  which,  tw'O  years  ago, 
placed  the  Contract  and  Purchase  Department  of  the 
Admiralty  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  an 
experienced  and,  so  to  speak,  professional  man  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  principle  that  business  should  bo  entrusted 
by  preference  to  business  men  we  shonld  think  must 
always  have  been  accepted  as  a  self-evident  proposition  ; 
and  it  does  appear  strange  that  its  application  to  the 
buying  and  selling  departments  of  the  public  service  of  a 
commercial  nation,  like  Great  Britain,  has  been  delayed 
so  long,  and  is  even  now  only  partial.  The  experiment 
of  appointing  a  trained  and  practical  man  of  business  to 
manage  the  business  affairs  of  the  Admiralty  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well,  however,  that  the  maintenance  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  system  may  bo  considered  as  certain. 


Mr  Baxter  and  his  subordinate  have  already  effected  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  stores  for  the  navy,  but  recent  revelations 
prove  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  AugeaiT 
stable  they  have  undertaken  to  cleanse  can  be  pronounced 
sweet  and  wholesome.  The  list  of  the  abuses  already 
unearthed  is  long  and  formidable,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  yet  completed.  A  well-informed  writer  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  directs  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  corrupt  practices  which  clustered  like  bar¬ 
nacles  on  the  old  hulk  of  the  contract  system.  Among 
other  instructive  incidents  he  relates  “  that  on  one  of  the 
first  occasions  when  Mr  Baxter  opened  the  tender-box  he 
asked  for  a  price-current,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the 
lowest  tender.  No  such  thing  could  be  obtained  in  the 
store  office,  so  Mr  Baxter  sent  to  the  City,  and  discovered 
that  the  lowest  tender — ^which  nnder  the  old  system 
would  infallibly  have  been  accepted— was  twenfy-five 
per  cent,  above  the  market  price  of  the  article.”  A  fact 
like  that  is  hardly  susceptible  of  any  explanation  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  public.  Combination  on  the 
part  of  contractors,  and  systematic  tipping  ”  of  officials, 
are  well-established  counts  in  the  indictment  that  has 
been  drawn  up  against  the  old  management  of  the  naval 
business.  To  these  irregularities  must  now  be  added  the 
arrangement  between  the  contractors  for  the  supply  of 
beef  and  the  stewards  of  her  Majesty’s  ships,  which  is 
euphemistically  known  in  the  service  as  “  surplus  ”  beef. 

Although  a  court-martial  has  been  engaged  for  the 
past  ten  days  in  investigating  this  curious  practice,  we 
have  a  good  deal  to  learn  before  we  can  say  that  we 
understand  the  full  import  of  the  term  “surplus” 
beef.  The  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial  of  Mr  Vine, 
steward  of  her  Majesty’s  ship  Boscawen,  throws  light 
on  the  subject,  but  does  not  dissipate  all  the  mystery 
that  surrounds  it.  Mr  Vine  was  charged  with  a  series 
of  frauds  on  the  Admiralty,  and  also  with  conspiring  to 
defraud ;  but  the  court-martial,  after  a  lengthy  trial, 
“  fully  acquitted  ”  him  of  both  charges.  The  case  for  the 
prosecution  rested  mainly  on  the  evidence  of  Mr  James 
Curtis,  a  brother  and  agent  of  the  contractor,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  stigmatised  by  the  counsel,  or  “  friend,”  of 
the  prisoner,  as  “an  approver,  a  character  of  itself 
loathsome  and  repulsive,  and  a  self-convicted  scoundrel, 
still  under  the  Government  he  had  taken  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rob.”  Mr  Curtis  was  the  gentleman  with 
whom  Mr  Vine  was  alleged  to  have  conspired.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  statement,  he  delivered  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  September,  and  October  last  year  42,411  lbs. 
of  beef  for  the  use  of  the  crew  of  the  Boscaiven,  and 
received  vouchers  in  return  for  60,153 lbs.,  which  he 
duly  presented  to  the  Admiralty,  and  for  which  he  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  57s.  5d.  per  100 lbs.  The  difference 
between  the  actual  quantity  delivered  and  that  paid 
for  by  the  Admiralty  is  known  as  “surplus”  beef, 
the  name  apparently  having  been  selected  on  the  lucus 
a  non  lucendo  principle,  since  it  really  represented  a 
deficiency.  But  Mr  Curtis  did  not  retain  the  whole 
proceeds  of  the  7,742 lbs.  of  “surplus”  beef.  There 
was,  he  affirms,  an  understanding  or  agreement  between 
himself  and  Mr  Vine  that  the  profits  of  this  transaction 
were  to  be  divided  in  the  proportion  of  50s.  per  100  lbs. 
to  the  steward,  and  7s.  5d.  per  100 lbs.  to  the  contractor. 
Mr  Curtis  paid  Mr  Vine  193Z.  4s.  fid.  as  his  share  of  the 
“  surplus  ”  beef  for  the  four  months,  and  retained  the 
balance  of  the  amount  realised  under  this  head  as  “  his 
expenses  in  working  the  contract.”  According  to  this 
witness,  Mr'Vine  said  that  50s.  per  100 lbs.  on  all  meat 
charged  for,  but  not  delivered,  was  “  his  rights.” 

That  is,  in  substance,  Mr  Curtis’s  explanation  of 
“surplus”  beef,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being  intelligible. 
The  reply  to  the  charges  made  on  behalf  of  Mr  Vine 
is  more  intricate  and  less  easily  understood,  but  it  was 
considered  satisfactory  by  the  Court,  and,  therefore,  de¬ 
serves  to  be  attentively  studied.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
counsel  for  Mr  Vine  attempted  to  show  that  there  was 
only  a  discrepancy  of  81bs.  between  the  amount  of  meat 
actually  delivered  and  that  represented  to  have  been 
received.  On  the  other  hand,  witnesses  were  called  to 
prove  that  the  proceeds  of  the  “  surplus  ”  beef  were  in- 
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tendedfor  the  Boys*  Fund—a  fund  for  supplying  the  boys  enlarge  the  area  of  this  definition,  and  also  tliat  tho 
with  extra  articles  of  food,  and  with  “bats  and  balls.’*  customs  and  exigencies  of  some  trades  absolutely  re- 
The  paymaster  of  the  Soscawen  stated  that  Mr  Vine  had  quired  that  their  provisions  should  bo  made  more  elastic, 
informed  him  that  he  had  received  1932.  on  behalf  of  the  Upon  this  last  account  certain  special  Acts  relating  to 
Boys’  Fund,  and  another  witness  had  heard  Mr  Vine  say  rope  works,  bleach  and  dye  works,  lace  factories,  and 
that  he  was  leaving  meat  behind  with  the  contractor  the  like,  were  from  time  to  time  passed,  while  the  manu* 
for  the  benefit  of  that  fund.  It  was  further  contended  facture  of  earthenware,  lucifer  matches,  percussion  caps, 
that  the  “  surplus  ”  beef  represented  “  savings  ”  effected  cartridges,  and  the  employments  of  paper-staining  and 
by  the  absence  from  mess,  through  ill-health,  or  other  fustian-cutting  were  included  within  the  industries  sub¬ 
causes,  of  members  of  the  crew,  and  that  this  “  suiplus  ”  ject  to  official  regulation  and  inspection.  By  the  Factory 
was  recognised  by  the  Admiralty  as  the  property  of  each  Extension  Act  1867,  letter-press  printing,  book- 

mess.  These  are  the  main  outlines  of  the  prosecution  binding,  metal  founding,  tobacco  manufacture,  and  somo 
and  defence,  and,  looking  at  tho  whole  circumstances  of  others,  were  added  to  these ;  and,  lastly,  factories  whero 
the  case,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  Court  acquitted  fifty  hands  or  more  were  employed  in  any  other  manufac- 
Mr  Vine  of  the  charges  of  fraud  and  conspiracy.  turing  process.  The  Workshop  Regulation  Act  took  up  all 

But  not  only  has  the  steward  of  the  Boscaiven  sue-  that  remained,  and  comprehensively  defined  a  workshop 


ceeded  in  establishing  his  innocence ;  it  does  not  even  as  “  any  room  or  place  whatever,  whether  in  the  open 
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appear  that  any  crime  has  been  committed.  Use  and  air  or  under  cover,  in  which  any  handicraft  was  carried 
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wont  apparently  sanction  the  transaction  that  took  place 


by  less  than  fifty  workpeople,  and  that  was  not 


between  Mr  Curtis  and  Mr  Vine  ;  and  if  the  question  is  included  under  any  of  the  preceding  Acts, 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  position  in  which  it  has  been  Thus,  by  a  succession  of  Acts  of  Parliament  always 
left  by  this  trial,  the  “  surplus  ’’  and  “  savings  ”  system  gradually  expanding  over  a  wider  surface,  the  labour  of 
will  only  derive  new  vigour  from  the  conflict  it  has  so  a  large  number  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children 
successfully  sustained.  The  remedy,  however,  is  obviou®.  was  lightened,  and  the  means  of  health  and  opportunities 
It  is  not  so  much  the  steward  as  the  system  that  is  at  of  education  which  the  first  Factory  Act  had  contem- 
fault.  Although  the  evidence  brought  forward  against  plated  were  extended  to  a  still  increasing  number,  till, 
Mr  Vine  would  not  have  warranted  the  Court  in  con-  by  the  last  two  enactments,  it  was  sought  to  include  all 


victing  him,  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  in  condemning  the  “  surplus  ’’  and  “  savings  ’’ 
arrangement. 


THE  FACTORY  ACTS. 


that  remained.  Hitherto  everything  had  gone  well ;  tho 
benefits  of  the  legislation  were  acknowledged  even  by 
those  who  had  been  its  most  consistent  opponents ;  and 
there  was  everything  to  be  said  in  favour  of  legitimate 
extension  of  the  principle  proved  to  have  been  so  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  Acts  which  were  to  perfect  the  good  work, 


Will  the  forthcoming  Queen’s  speech  contain  any  however,  have  been  wholly  marred  by  the  extraordinary 
reference  to  the  Factory  Acts  ?  The  Home  Department,  bungling  that  they  have  rendered  possible, 
which  is  bound  to  signalise  itself  in  some  direction,  has  The  Factory  Acts  Extension  Acts,  as  we  have  seen, 
here  ah  admirable  outlet  for  its  energies.  That  the  selected  certain  trades  to  bo  added  to  the  pretty  long  list 
administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  labour  in  work-  of  those  already  under  inspection,  and,  amongst  other 
shops  and  factories  is  at  present  exceedingly  partial  and  industries,  took  under  its  charge  all  places  where  fifty 
faulty  is  shown  not  only  in  such  cases  as  that  which  hands  or  more  were  employed  in  any  manufiacturing  pro- 
recently  attained  some  notoriety  at  Woolwich,  where  cess  whatever.  Tho  Workshops  Act  charged  itself  with 
the  factory  regulations  were  consistently  violated  in  a  all  tho  rest.  The  Factory  Department  had  administered 
Government  factory,  but  in  the  whole  operation  of  the  the  Factory  Acts  satisfactorily  and  with  general  approval ; 
Acts.  so  the  Workshops  Act  was  removed  from  its  control.  It 

The  first  Factory’  Act  ever  passed  into  law  in  Great  had  been  found  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
Britain,  3rd  and  4th  Will.  IV.,  cap.  103,  says,  in  tho  extending  the  principle  of  factory  legislation  to  the  oh- 
preamble,  that  “  it  is  necessary  that  the  hours  of  labour  scurer  industries,  in  which  it  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  mills  and  required,  lay  in  tho  local  interests  and  local  jealousies  which 
factories  should  be  regulated,  inasmuch  as  there  are  would  be  affected  and  aroused ;  so  our  judicious  legis- 
great  numbers  of  children  and  young  persons  now  em-  lators  threw  the  administration  of  this  Act  upon  tho 
ployed  in  mills  and  factories,  and  their  hours  of  labour  very  persons  most  subject  to  these  influences.  It  thus 
are  longer  than  is  desirable,  due  regard  being  had  to  came  about  that  a  corn  mill,  let  us  say,  or  a  brewery, 
their  health  and  means  of  education.’*  This  sentence  employing  forty-eight  persons,  would  be  a  workshop, 
contains  the  germ  of  all  further  legislation,  and  is  at  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  local  authorities ;  but 
once  the  expression  and  the  justification  of  the  novel  should  two  more  hands  be  taken  on,  it  would  beeome  a 
principle  then  sought  to  bo  introduced  into  the  manu-  factory,  and  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Factory 
lacturing  economy  of  the  country.  The  two  desiderata.  Acts.  A  millinery  or  tailoring  establishment,  in  liko 
health  and  opportunities  of  education,  are  here  clearly  set  manner,  would  bo  a  workshop  at  one  time  of  the  year, 
forth.  By  7th  Vic.,  cap.  15,  women  are  for  the  first  when  it  was  not  busy,  and  a  factory  at  another  time, 
time  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  same  Act.  A  when  it  was  ;  and  on  each  occasion  its  inspection  would 
series^  of  legislative  enactments  based  upon  the  same  bo  in  different  hands,  and  a  different  set  of  regulations 
pnnciples,  some  fifteen  in  all,  follow,  rather  confounding,  would  apply  to  it. 

but  always  gradually  extending  the  preceding,  till  we  This  was  not  all,  however.  It  might  be  supposed 
^me  to  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  30  and  31  that  the  local  authorities,  having  local  ties  and  interests 
^c.,  cap.  103,  and  the  Workshop  Regulation  Act  (cap.  in  the  borough  or  place  where  they  resided — being 
146),  both  passed  in  1867,  and  purporting  to  cover  the  themselves,  indeed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  proprietors 
whole  field  of  manufacturing  industry.  From  this  point  of  workshops — would  not  be  very  urgent  in  restricting 
orw^d  all  is  chaos.  hours  of  labour  or  enforcing  sanitary  provisions  where 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  though  mills  and  factories  the  pecuniary  interests  of  themselves  or  their  friends 
mentioned  separately  in  the  first  Factory  Act,  were  concerned,  and  it  was  determined,  apparently,  to 
^  ey  are  not  defined.  The  first  definition  of  “  factory  ”  develop  this  friendly  feeling  to  the  uttermost.  By  sec- 
is  m  the  second  Act,  and  as  no  definition  of  mill  is  given  tion  9  of  the  Workshop  Regulation  Act  it  appears^ 
ere  or  thereafter,  we  may  suppose  that  they  are  intended  though  a  Workshop  Inspector  may  be  regularlv  appomte 
be  considered  identical.  A  “  factory,”  then,  in  general  by  those  having  authority  to  ^minister  the  Ac^  o 
nns,  is  here  defined  as  a  place  where  the  manufacture  cannot  enter  a  workshop,  in  discharge  of  his  offi^, 
ft  by  means  of  machinery,  without  a  warrant  from  a  magistrate;  nor  can  this  bo 

this  accords  with  the  vulgar  conception  of  the  granted,  apparently,  except  upon  the  complaint  ^ 
word.  But  it  was  soon  found,  in  order  testimony  of  some  one  else.  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
the  principle  of  factory  legislation  should  be  as  there  is  far  too  much  good  feeling  existing  among  Iwal 
beneficial  as  it  could  be,  that  it  was  necessary  to  authorities,  first  for  one  to  inform  on  another,  and  then 
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for  a  third  to  grant  an  order  to  a  fourth,  who  will  enter 
the  premises  of  the  first,  “  and  examine  touching  any 
matter  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act.”  Rightly 
appreciating  the  position  in  which  the  law  has  placed 
them,  the  local  authorities  have  therefore  for  the  most 
part  entirely  ignored  or  repudiated  their  duties  in  this 
direction,  and  the  Workshop  Regulation  Act  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  dead  letter.  How  then  has  this  affected  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  Factory  Act  ?  It  has  affected  it  in  two  ways ; 
it  has  made  it  unfair,  and  it  has  made  it  incomplete.  It 
is  unfair  that  a  place  where  just  under  fifty  hands  are 
employed  should  be  free  from  restrictions  to  which  a  place 
where  just  over  fifty  are  employed  is  subject ;  that,  for 
instance,  it  should  bo  able  to  work  longer  hours,  and  have 
other  similar  advantages.  It  is  more  than  unjust  that  the 
tmo  should  be  compelled  to  keep  his  piomises  in  a  healthy 
state  while  the  other  is  not,  and  that  persons  working 
in  establishments  w'here  under  fifty  hands  are  em¬ 
ployed  should  enjoy  none  of  the  advantages,  sanitary, 
social,  or  educational,  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-labourers 
in  other  places.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory, — unsatisfactory  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  larger  places  who  find  themselves  at  a  forced  disad¬ 
vantage  on  account  of  it  in  the  ordinary  competition  of 
tiude,  and  most  unsatisfactory  to  any  one  who  reflects 
1  Imt  it  is  precisely  these  larger  places  that  are  the  best 
conducted  and  require  inspection  the  least,  while  it  is  in 
fho  smaller  ones  that  overcrowding  and  overwork  pre¬ 
vail  the  most,  that  tyranny  is  habitually  practised,  and 
disease  continually  generated.  A  Factory  Inspector  can 
go  into  a  printing  office  where  but  one  or  two  boys  are 
employed,  and  see  that  they  are  properly  cared  for  and 
not  overworked;  while  there  may  be  thirty  or  forty  young 
women  next  door  at  a  dressmaker’s  establishment,  whom 
lie  know  s  to  be  continually  worked  beyond  the  power  of 
iiuman  endurance,  to  lie  shamefully  and  abominably 
treated  by  harsh  taskmaskers,  to  be  unprovided  with  the 
decencies  and  almost  with  the  necessities  of  life,  and  for 
w'hoso  good  he  is  incapable  of  doing  anything.  The 
printing  office  is  under  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Act,  the  dressmaker  is  not ;  yet  let  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  the  dressmaker’s  establishment  amount  to  fifty 
or  upwards,  and  he  can  inspect  it  also.  Can  anything 
be  more  absurd  than  this  ?  Was  there  ever  a  more 
flagrant  case  of  iucomjilete  legishition  ?  Surely  if  there 
are  any  industries  which  most  especially  require  regula¬ 
tion  and  inspection,  it  is  those  in  w'hich  large  numbers  of 
women  and  children  are  employed  in  making  up  articles 
of  luxury  and  fashion  for  others  ;  and  surely  of  those, 
it  is  the  obscure,  confined,  unhealthy,  and  struggling 
little  workshops  that  need  most  looking  after. 

Rut  it  is  not  only  in  these  respects  that  the  Factory 
Acts  requii’o  amendment ;  the  whole  code  demands  re¬ 
vision.  In  1833,  when  the  first  Factory  Act  was  passed, 
fhe  principle  of  legislation  was  a  novel  one,  and  it  has 
bcK*n  receiving  alteration  and  amendment  ever  since. 
Unfoi*tunately  these  amendments  have  been  dealt  out 
piecemeal,  and  at  uncertain  times,  so  that  it  is  really 
difficult  for  a  manufacturer  to  know  what  clauses  have 
been  repealed  in  his  favour,  and  wdiat  new  restrictions 
are  in  operation  against  him.  The  times,  moreover, 
liavc  clmnged  in  very  many  respects  within  these  last 
thirty-eight  years,  and  the  position  and  needs  of  the 
labouring  population  are  not  now*  quite  what  they  were 
iheii.  Any  reform,  to  be  radical  and  of  genuine  service, 
should  commence  by  repealing  all  previous  Acts,  and 
laying  down  strictly  and  clearly  the  law  on  each  branch 
of  the  subject,  so  as  to  bo  easily  understood  by  both 
employei’s  and  employed.  It  would  not  then  be  neces- 
.sary,  as  it  is  now’^,  to  wade  thi’ough  some  dozen  or  so 
of  Acts  before  wo  could  find  what  w  o  w’antod,  or  be  sure 
that  the  clause  which  w  o  w  ere  in  search  of  had  not  been 
repealed  by  some  subsequent  one.  Nor,  let  us  hope, 
w  ould  it  be  jK)ssible  for  different  authorities  to  interpret 
the  same  provision  in  totally  different  ways,  and  enforce 
different  interpretations  of  it  in  their  separate  districts. 
I’hese  and  other  shortcomings  of  a  really  useful  and 
beneficent  Act  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
tymedied  by  a  little  intelligence  and  decision,  and  the 
time  is  opportune. 
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A  PROPOSED  OXFORD  REFORM. 

The  resident  fellows  of  one  or  two  of  our  Oxford 
Colleges  are  attempting  a  new  reform  of  a  somewhat 
doubtful  character.  It  must  be  remembered  that  since 
the  Royal  Commission  the  fellowships  at  Oxford  have 
been  thrown  open  to  an  absolutely  free  competition,  and 
that  the  result  has  been  a  more  rapid  change  in  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  University  than  might  have 
been  anticipated.  A  young  man  who  has  sufficient 
abilitv  and  energy  to  secure,  by  open  competition,  an 
annuity  of  300Z.  a  year,  terminable  by  marriage,  is  har^ 
likely  to  remain  at  Oxford  a  mere  cloistered  student.  Efe 
either  takes  a  College  tutorship,  or  else  he  leaves  Oxford 
and  all  that  belongs  to  her  behind  him,  and  sallies  out  to 
do  battle  with  the  world.  In  the  latter  case  he  retains 
his  fellowship  until  the  temptation  of  marriage  becomes 
too  strong  for  him, — which  is,  as  a  rule,  after  he  has  had 
a  ten  years’  start  in  some  profession.  In  the  former  case 
he  continues  to  act  as  tutor  and  fellow  until  a  College 
living  drops  in,  or  a  professorship  falls  to  his  lot.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  young  man  who  is  doing  battle  up  in 
London  upon  8001.  a  year  has  no  very  easy  life.  But  it 
is  at  least  difficult  to  imagine  what  life  can  be  easier 
than  is  that  of  a  College  tutor.  He  has  to  lecture 
between  10.0  a.m.  and  2.0  p.m.,  for  twenty-four  weeks  of 
the  fifty-two ;  and  out  of  these  four  hours  per  day  his 
lectures,  as  a  rule,  occupy  two,  or  at  the  outeide  three. 
Nor  is  there  any  real  difficulty  in  his  work.  It  is 
01  avrol  rois  avrols  vept  tSv  avrojy  ra  ovfa,  and  the 
crambe  repetita  of  1870  is  at  this  very  moment  doing 
duty  for  1871. ,  The  work  of  the  average  tutor  is  no 
harder  than,  if  as  hard  as,  is  the  work  of  a  composition 
master  to  the  sixth  form  at  a  good  school.  But  it  is 
certainly  far  better  paid.  The  Oxford  tutor  nets  as  a  rule 
between  5001.  and  8001. — ^let  ns  say  400Z. — ^in  tutorial 
fees.  One  or  two  petly  offices,  such  as  the  junior 
Deanery,  or  the  Candlemas  sermon,  or  the  Prselectorship 
of  Selenography,  “  boil  the  pot”  for  about  100?.  more.  In 
addition  to  this  he  draws  300?.  a  year  for  his  fellowship, 
making  some  800?.  a  year  as  the  net  total.  Nor  is  this 
all.  For  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  College  fellow, 
resident  within  the  College  walls,  can  live  for  300?.  a 
year  at  a  rate  which  in  London  would  cost  him  600?.  at 
the  least.  He  has  rooms  rent-free.  He  pays  nothing 
for  attendance  of  ai^  sort.  His  meals  are  provided  at 
prices  which  to  a  Club  man  are  simply  fabulous.  He 
can  only  be  compared  to  a  member  of  a  really  first-rate 
Club,  who  has  good  chambers  found  him  in  the  house 
for  nothing,  who  pays  no  entrance  money  or  annual  sub¬ 
scription,  and  who  is  allowed  the  run  of  the  coffee-room 
at  half  the  usual  tariff.  A  College  tutor  ought  easily  to 
put  by  500?.  a  year,  more  or  less. 

The  reform  proposed  is  in  effect  that  a  College  tutor 
should  be  allowed,  after  a  certain  number  of  years  service, 
to  retain  his  fellowship  for  life,  whether  single  or  married; 
nor  are  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported  devoid  of 
that  plausibility  with  which  a  clever  man  can  always 
contrive  to  propose  a  scheme  for  the  augmentation  of  his 
own  salary.  It  is  argued  that,  if  we  compare  the  salary  of 
a  college  tutor  with  the  professional  receipts  of  a  lawyer, 
or  a  physician,  we  shall  find  that  he  is  sadly  underpaid. 
A  tutorship  does  not,  we  are  assured,  offer  to  a  man  a 
sufficient  career.  Five  hundred  pounds  a  year  is  very 
little  for  twenty- four  weeks’  work.  But  add  to  the  600?. 
a  year  a  permanent  annuity  of  300?.,  tenable  with  mar¬ 
riage,  or,  in  other  words,  allow  every  tutor  to  have,  by  way 
of  marriage  settlement,  a  life  interest  in  6,000?.,  and  then 
substantial  justice  will  have  been  done.  Nor  is  this  all. 
We  are  treated  to  a  highly-coloured  idyll  of  the  hard¬ 
working  tutor  with  his  wife  and  little  ones,  growing  old 
under  the  shadow  of  his  College  walls,  watching  over 
his  College  with  a  jealous  love,  and  training  up  generation 
after  generation  of  Premiers,  Bishops,  Generals  and 
Judges.  Only  allow  a  tutor  to  marry  and  to  keep  his 
fellowship  for  life, 

— turn  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna. 

So  plausible  is  the  scheme  that  it  is  an  almost  painfW 
duty  to  point  out  some  of  the  objections  to  which  it  is 
liable.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proposed  reform  rests  upon 
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the  assumption  that  College  tutors  are  underpaid.  It  is, 
however,  very  doubtful  how  far  such  an  assumption  can 
be  justified  by  facts.  The  income  of  a  tutor  is,  perhaps, 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  a  successful  barrister  or 
physician.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  an  absolutely 
^rtain  income,  is  made  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  and 
commences  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  future  barrister 
is  paying  his  coach  a  hundred  guineas  a  year,  and  the 
future  physician  is  keeping  up  appearances  without 
patients.  At  two  or  three  and  twenty,  the  College  fellow 
has  to  choose  whether  ho  wdll  go  out  into  the  world  and 
endeavour  to  w’in  a  fortune,  or  whether  he  will  stop  at 
Oxford  upon  a  certain  500/.  a  year  for  some  thirty  years, 
with  an  extra  300/.  terminable  upon  marriage,  and  a 
prospect,  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  scholastic, 
professional,  or  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  certain  number  of  young  men 
should  prefer  certainty  to  chance,  exactly  as  a  certain 
number  of  old  ladies  prefer  Consols  to  an  annuity.  Nor 
is  such  a  career  upon  the  whole  unpleasant.  New  ideas 
have  given  Oxford  new  life,  and  with  new  life  has  come 
a  great  deal  of  comfort,  if  not  of  absolute  luxury.  The 
Oxford  tutor  of  the  present  day  lives  fully  up  to  the 
good  income  which  he  enjoys.  His  rooms  are  degantly 
and  sumptuously  furnished.  He  is  a  judge  of  wine,  and 
he  gives  admirable  little  dinners.  In  summer  he  ti'avels 
on  the  Continent.  In  the  wdnter  he  meets  the  Heythrop 
twice  a  week.  He  belongs  to  the  new  University  Club, 
and  comes  up  on  Saturday  nights  to  the  opera ;  while  in 
books,  photographs,  knicknacks,  and  artistic  tomfooleries 
of  every  kind  he  spends  a  little  fortune.  At  thirty,  how¬ 
ever,  or  thirty-five,  this  spoilt  baby  of  the  Muses  discovers 
that  his  income  has  a  greater  tendency  to  remain  fixed 
than  have  his  requirements.  His  brother  fellows  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  do  well  in  life.  And  he  thinks  that  had  he,  too, 
chosen  to  cut  out  his  own  career  he  might  now  be 
making  three  or  four  times  his  present  sala^.  Such  a 
grievance  is,  it  is  obvious,  purely  sentimental.  The  resi¬ 
dent  fellow  has  no  more  right  to  be  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  money  which  he  might  or  might  not  have  made 
in  London,  than  has  the  non-resident  fellow  to  an 
increase  of  salary,  on  the  ground  that  if  he  had  stopped 
at  Oxford  he  would  probably  have  become  a  professor. 
The  only  excuse  for  so  extraordinary  an  application  is 
the  ignorance  of  the  world  by  which  it  is  dictated. 

We  do  not  believe  that,  when  all  is  taken  into  account, 
College  tutors  are  at  all  underpaid.  A  College  tutorship 
is  certainly  as  good  a  thing  as  an  average  living  or  an 
average  practice  at  common  law ;  while,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  it  is  but  the  stepping-stone  to  something 
much  better.  But,  assuming,  which  we  do  not  assume, 
that  College  tutors  are  underpaid,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  proposed  method  of  increasing  their  salary  is  the 
best.  In  the  first  place  it  would  deciease  the  number  of 
fellowships  annually  open  for  competition.  The  present 
average  tenure  of  a  non-resident  fellow  is  for  ten  years, 
that  of  a  tutor  from  twenty  to  thirty ;  and  thus  it  follows 
that  by  the  proposed  reform  each  tutor  would  deprive 
some  three  young  men  of  that  start  in  life  which  the  new 
Oxford  system  affords  them.  In  the  second  place,  the 
permanent  fellows  thus  created  would,  by  mere  dead 
weight  and  length  of  tenure,  gain  the  entire  control  of 
all  ollege  business,  and  the  worst  features  of  the  old 
system  would  be  thus  revived.  We  have  but  little  faith 
in  sentimental  grievances,  or  in  idyllic  pictures  of  the 
aiarried  tutor  and  his  happy  family.  If  Oxford  tutors 
^nsider  that  they  are  underpaid,  let  them  either  boldly 
demand  a  subsidy  from  the  general  College  fund,  or  else 
let  them  raise  their  present  scale  of  fees.  This  would  be 
nn  honest  and  straightforward  way  of  setting  to  work. 
At  present  all  that  can  be  made  out  is  that  a  man  who  as 
a  bachelor  thinks  himself  underpaid,  yet  wants  to  bo 
a  lowed  to  marry  ;  and  that  it  is  gravely  argued  that  an 
underpaid  tutor  has  a  right  to  retain  his  fellowship  for 
1  e,  which  he  would  not  have  were  he  an  underpaid  bar¬ 
rister  or  litterateur.  The  best  of  all  possible  College  re* 
oms  would  be  to  make  all  fellowships  whatever  deter- 
ine  in  the  tenth  year.  The  Worst  of  all  reforms  would 

o  create  a  College  in  which  one  half  of  the  fellows 
uie  and  go,  while  the  rest  enjoy  the  term  of  a 


Tithonus.  The  Colleges  are  not  illiberal,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,’  if  the  tutors  can  make  good  their  case  for  an 
increase  of  pay,  they  will  get  at  least  as  much  as  they 
ask.  But  the  demand  that  a  tutor,  merely  because  he  is 
a  tutor,  should  retain  for  life,  without  any  restrictions, 
not  only  the  emoluments  of  his  fellowship,  but — which 
are  equally  valuable — its  rights  and  privileges,  would  bo 
almost  comical,  if  it  were  not  made  so  prettily.  What 
are  we  to  say  to  a  man  who  gravely  assures  us  that  wo 
promote  the  best  interests  of  file  University,  and  of  edu¬ 
cation  generally,  by  allowing  him  to  marry  and  to  retain 
his  fellowship  for  life  P  The  best  way  to  help  him  is  to 
give  to  his  request,  and  to  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is 
preferred,  that  publicity  which  his  own  modesty  would 
perhaps  deny. 


DIVORCE  IN  INDIANA. 

There  seems  just  now  to  be  everywhere  an  unusual 
readiness  to  look  into  the  present  arrangements  of 
society,  and  to  consider  whether  something  may  not  be 
done  to  improve  them.  For  many  ages  the  human  mind 
in  European  States  has  been  so  much  subdued  by  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  that  it  appeared  unable  to  discuss, 
at  all  fundamentally,  such  knotty  questions  as  those  of 
marriage  and  divorce.  This  reticence,  however,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  statistics  of  our  own  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  has  not  led  to  any  very  great  improvement  in  social 
happiness.  France,  for  instance,  is  a  glaring  example  of 
a  Catholic  nation  in  which,  of  course,  the  theory  of  in¬ 
dissoluble  marriage  has  always  existed,  save  during  a  few 
years ;  yet  in  it  tbe  practice  of  the  people  is  such  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  some  entire  and  revolutionary 
change  in  the  marriage  law  will  not  be  needed  as  soon 
as  the  nation  has  settled  down  again  to  industry  and 
peace.  Had  it  not  been,  indeed,  for  the  unholy  allianco 
that  has  there  prevailed  between  the  Army  and  the 
Church,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  French  would 
long  ere  this  have  obtained  at  any  rate  as  much  facility 
of  divorce  as  is  possessed  by  the  people  of  Englanc^ 
Germany,  and  most  other  Protestant  States.  Much 
bolder  work  than  has  yet  been  done,  or  is  likely  to  be  done 
just  yet,  in  modification  of  those  marriage  laws  which 
Catholicism  has  established  in  Europe,  appears  in  parts  of 
America.  Some  interesting  statistics  that  have  reached 
us  from  New  York  show  how  the  experiment  is  working 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

In  those  States  divorce  has,  for  some  time  past,  been 
granted  for  incompatibility,  with  the  sole  proviso  that  six 
months*  notice  of  intention  to  separate  be  given  by  either 
party.  The  New  York  World  reports  that  last  autumn 
fifty-six  such  notices  were  registered  on  the  docket  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Marion  County,  for  con* 
sideration  during  the  term.  Habitual  drunkennesSf 
abandonment,  and  cruelty  were  the  principal  causes 
alleged  by  the  female  complainants;  while  the  men 
complained  chiefly  of  cruelty,  abandonment,  and 
adultery.  Thirty-seven  of  the  applications  were  filed 
by  women,  and  only  nineteen  by  men.  This  fact  is 
noticeable ;  since  it  nas  always  been  hitherto  assumed 
that  women,  being  less  likely  than  men  to  obtain  second 
marriage,  are  especially  willing  to  rest  contented  with 
their  first  husbands.  The  women  of  Indiana  appear  to 
think  differently. 

For  Chicago,  one  city  of  .Illinois,  where  divorce  is  “  in 
the  air,”  the  statistics  and  facts  of  the  year  between 
March,  1869,  and  March,  1870,  are  curious.  ^  The  whole 
number  of  divorces  applied  for  w^as  over  six  hundred. 
Desertion  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  difficul^  in  Illinois, 
this  being  due  in  part  to  tlie  unstable  and  migratory 
tendencies  of  Western  life.  The  New  York  World  has 
given  some  facetious  American  views  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  writer  we  quote  from,  “  In  all 
climates,  and  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  the  nature 
of  w^omen  to  be  discontented.  In  the^  Eastern  States 
this  appears  in  ‘  women’s  rights  ’  agitetions,  curtain  lec¬ 
tures,  and  the  assumption  of  male  attire ;  in  the  West  it 
crops  out  as  divorce — because  of  its  facility.^  In  Illi* 
nois,  whether  the  husband  gains  or  loses  a  divorce  suit, 
he  is  responsible  for  costs  therewith  connected;  and. 
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while  the  suit  ia  going  on,  the  wife  can  “  enjoin  him 
from  the  use  or  possession  of  his  own  real  and  personal 
property.  “  The  wife  has  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by^diana  or  Illinois  divorce,”  says  the  writer  from 
whom  we  quote. 

In  a  correspondence  quoted  in  the  New  York  World  of 
December  28th  we  find  Mr  Moncure  Conway  saying :  “  I 
have  several  newspaper  letters  and  articles  taken  from 
Western  journals  going  to  the  effect  that  both  prostitution 
and  domestic  violence  have  been  influenced  favourably  b^ 
the  divorce  laws  of  Indiana.  During  some  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  our  communication  with 
Indiana  was  continual,  I  have  often  conversed  with  well- 
informed  people  on  the  subject,  and  do  not  remember  even 
to  have  heard  an  opinion  counter  to  that  which  I  expressed 
— namely,  that  there  is  less  prostitution  and  wife-murder, 
and  infanticide  in  Indiana  than  in  other  States.”  Another 
correspondent  points  out  that  though  divorce  is  very 
common  in  Indiana,  a  large  majority  of  the  applicants 
consist  of  persons  from  other  States,  who  have  t^en  up 
a  temporary  residence  in  Indiana  solely  to  profit  by  these 
laws  of  divorce.  It  is  objected  to  Mr  Conway’s  assertion 
by  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Gazette  that,  from 
the  character  of  the  population  of  Indiana  (which  is  more 
largely  agricultural  than  that  of  most  other  States), 
and  the  consequent  paucity  of  largo  towns  within  its 
limits,  we  should  natUi.ally  expect  to  find  less  open 
vice  in  it  than  where  population  is  concentrated  in  large 
cities.  The  writer  in  that  journal  adds  that,  although 
on  d  priori  ground  he  might  bo  inclined  to  look  U)r 
less  prostitution  where  marriage  may  be  dissolved  at 
will,  it  would  only  bo  because,  under  that  system, 
marriage  is  apt  to  become  the  same  thing  under  another 
name.  “  When  public  opinion,”  says  the  editor  of  the 
Gazette^  “  condemns  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  immorality, 
but  at  the  same  time  sanctions  divorce  for  mere*  incompati¬ 
bility,*  matrimony  may  easily  come  to  be  regarded  as  little 
more  than  a  convenient  and  *  respectable  ’  succedaneum 
for  fornication.” 

The  writer  in  the  New  York  Gazette  thinks  that,  instead 
of  weighing  the  qualities  of  a  “  partner  for  life,”  a  man 
in  Indiana  may  safely  yield  to  a  mere  passing  fhney,  and 
marry  the  object  oi  his  passing  desire,  knowing  that 
he  can  easily  get  rid  of  her  when  ho  is  tired.  We 
rather  think,  however,  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is 
only  one'half  true ;  since  tho  women  in  Indiana  seem 
to  bo  far  more  anxious  than  tho  men  to  seek  for 


the  witnesses  of  constant  bickerings  nnd^  malevolent 
conduct  in  their  parents.  Mr  Mill,  in  his  work  on 
‘Liberty,*  thinks  that  the  law  should  not  make  much 
difficulty  in  admitting  divorce,  although  social  opinion 
may  often  justly  oppose  itself  most  strenuously  to  it;  and 
in  his  work  on  the  ‘  Subjection  of  Women  *  he  speaks  of 
women,  when  miserable,  being  allowed  at  least  the 
liberty  of  changing  their  master.  The  women  of  Indiana 
seem  to  agree  with  Mr  Mill ;  and  they  ■will  in  this  way, 
doubtless,  teach  those  men  who  would  learn  in  no  other 
way,  that  a  woman  is  not  to  be  treated  as  if  she  were 
a  child,  or  looked  down  upon  as  an  inferior. 


change.  A  more  difficult  point  seems  to  be  the  question 
of  children.  Doubtless,  there  may  have  been  too  much 


Workhouse  Children. — The  disclosures  at  the  inquest 
lately  held  on  two  children  who  died  at  the  St  Pancras 
Workhouse  School,  at  Leavesden,  show  how  bad  a  parochial 
school  can  be.  But  at  the  Marylebone  Schools,  Southall^ 

I  we  see  a  more  satisfactory  picture.  Any  one  who  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  be  present  at  tho  annual  entertainment, 
given  to  the  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  genuine  happiness  of  all  the 
children’s  demeanours.  There  was  an  absence  of  that 
eager  toadyism,  no  less  than  of  that  watchful  tiuudity,  so 
often  seen  in  school  children  when  in  presence  of  their 
masters.  Their  discipline  was  evidently  obtained  more  by 
love  than  by  severity.  All  the  arrangements  of  these 
schools  are  reported  to  be  excellent.  Tho  dormitories  are 
sweet,  well  ventilated,  and  well  warmed.  The  system  of 
education  is  thoroughly  practical.  For  two  years  before 
they  are  allowed  to  go  out  to  service  the  girls  are  put  into 
the  training  school,  where  they  learn  kitchenmaids*  and 
housemaids’  duty.  There  is  an  excellent  band,  recruited 
entirely  from  among  the  boys  themselves,  many  members  of 
which  are  afterwards  drafted  into  the  various  military 
bands.  When  one  sees  the  Marylebone  Workhouse  and 
these  schools  at  Southall,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  hera 
we  have  an  excellent  model  for  parochial  institutions. 
Pauperism,  to  be  cured,  must  be  strangled  in  its  cradle ;  if 
the  children  of  paupers  are  brought  up  to  honest  industry, 
they  will  not  grow  up  only  to  beget  paupers,  as  they  do 
now  when  educated  in  dirt  and  idleness  in  their  oim 
wretched  homes.  We  have  in  our  parochial  schools,  if 
humanely  and  wisely  conducted,  a  machinery  for  reducing 
the  amount  of  pauperism,  which,  if  properly  used,  will 
bring  forth  good  fruit  which  we  may  not  ourselves  live  to 
reap,  but  for  which  the  next  generation  will  give  us  hearty 
thanks. 


0  have  a 
to  be  the 
f  North 


case  ^Dituaiiv  in  franco  and  some  States  of  North 
America,  the  mmilies  are  very  small ;  but  the  writer  we 
refer  to  asserts  that  the  incalculable  injury  inflicted  upon 

^  M  _ _ _ •A  • 


Bcanaal,  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment.  According  to 
the  same  authority,  facile  divorce  laws,  in  their  practical 
■working,  simply  offer  a  premium  for  imprudent  or 
unprincipled  marriages,  and  remove  the  inducements  to 
sell-control.  It  must  bo  noticed,  however,  that  tho 
Indiana  journals  speak  very  favourably  of  the  results  of 
the  system  ;  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  only  an  out- 
coming  of  the  ideas  of  John  Milton  (whose  apology 
for  divorce  has  long  been  known  to  all  interested 
in  this  question),  of  tho  poet  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
and  recently  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and  Mr  Mill. 
Such  being  ^  tho  case,  w'o  should  not,  of  course,  be  too 
certain  (until  tho  question  is  thoroughly  gone  into)  that 
much  greater  facility  of  divorce  than  obtains  even  in 
^is  country  might  not  work  well.  There  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  marriages  have  greatly  fallen  off  in  frequency 
in  this  and^  other  Luropean  States  since  the  commence* 
ment  of  this  century.  The  indissolubility  of  the  contract 
18  certainly  one  feature  which  proves  repulsive  to  many 
of  the  most  virtuous,  who  fear  to  enter  a  state  from 
v^ch  there  is  no  reputable  withdrawal.  It  is  alleged  with 
OTth,  moreover,  that  prostitution  is  much  encouraged 
by  tho^  men  who  are  not  happily  wed;  and,  moreover. 
It  is  said  by  some  that  it  is  bad  even  for  children  to  be 


The  Great  Picnic  Party. — In  the  new  number  of  his 
‘  Fors  Clavigera,*  Mr  Buskin  says  some  smart  things  about 
“  the  upper  classes  of  Europe,”  who,  in  his  opinion, 
**  during  the  last  eight  hundred  years  have  been  one  Large 
Picnic  Party.” 

Most  of  them  have  been  religions  also ;  and  by  sitting  down,  by 
companies,  upon  the  green  grass,  in  parks,  gardens,  and  the  like, 
have  considered  themselves  commanded  into  that  position  by 
Divine  authority,  and  fed  with  bread  from  heaven :  of  which  they 
duly  considered  it  proper  to  bestow  the  fragments  in  support, 
and  the  tithes  in  tuition,  of  the  poor. 

But,  without  even  such  small  cost,  they  might  have  taught  the 
poor  many  beneficial  things.  In  some  places  they  have  taught 
them  manners,  which  is  already  much.  They  might  have  cheaply 
taught  them  merriment  also : — dancing  and  singing,  for  instance. 
The  young  English  ladies  who.  sit  nightly  to  be  instructed,  them¬ 
selves,  at  some  cost,  in  melodies  illustrative  of  the  consumption  of 
La  Traviata,  and  the  damnation  of  Don  Juan,  might  have  taught 
every  girl  peasant  in  England  to  join  in  costless  choirs  of  innocent 
song.  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  a  gentleman  might  have  been 
found  able  to  teach  bis  peasantry  some  science  and  art.  Science  and 
fine  art  don’t  pay ;  but  they  cost  little.  Tithes — not  of  the  income 
of  the  country,  but  of  the  income,  say,  of  its  brewers — nay,  pro¬ 
bably  the  sum  devoted  annually  by  England  to  provide  drugs  for 
the  adulteration  of  its  own  beer, — would  have  founded  lovely 
little  museums,  and  perfect  libraries,  in  every  village.  And  if 
here  and  there  an  English  churchman  had  been  found  (such  M 
Dean  Stanley)  willing  to  explain  to  peasants  the  sculpture  of  his 
and  their  own  cathedral,  and  to  read  its  black  letter  inscriptions 
for  them ;  and,  on  warm  Sundays,  when  they  were  too  sleepy  to 
attend  to  anything  more  proper — to  tell  them  a  story  about  some 
of  the  people  who  had  built  it,  or  lay  buried  in  it — we  perhaps 
might  have  been  quite  as  religious  as  we  are,  and  yet  need  not 
now  have  been  offering  prizes  for  competition  in  art  schools,  nor 
lecturing  with  tender  sentiment  on  the  inimitableness  of  the  works 
of  Fra  Angelico. 
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the  irrcat  picnic  party  might  have  tanght  without 
amusement  to  themselves.  One  thing,  at  least, 
to  teach,  whether  it  amused  them  or  not how, 


chanm  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  one 
for  wnich  all  Engluid  and  Scotland  are  responsible  quite  as 
much  as  Ireland.  The  mode,  therefore,  in  which  it  will 


These  things 
and  with 


four  hundred  millions  of  pounds  here  in 
ist  twenty  years ! — how  much  in  France  and 
some  pains  to  ascertain  for  you, —and  with 
capital,  have  taught  the  peasants  of  Europe 


ly  an  ^  carry  out  in  England  w^ 

.  .uicomplished  fact,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  coH- 
New  Yearns  day.  The  Church  of  Ireland,  denrived 


•governed. 


for  two  months  in 


worsJ 


employment  of  gas ;  and  22  by  paraffin  lamps 


to  the  reorganised  Irish  Church,  and  which  he  has  since  granted 


uat  1  snail  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
nature  and  significance.  The  facts  of  the 


that  the  new  constitution  has  become  a  State-retem^  con 
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cost,  ana 
they  were 


)^ey  we  dailv  bread  they  expected  their  village  children 

day  by  might  be  earned  in  accordance  with  the  laws 

This  they  might  have  taught,  not  only  without  cost,  but 
«m.  ■'one  thing  onlr  they  Aat-e  taught,  and  at  con- 


with  guest  gam 
•fliderable  tcost. 


operate  must  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1871 — ^we  were  assured 
advocates  of  Disestablishment— the  separati'^*'  *  * 

State  in  Ireland  was  to  be  complete  ,,  wii 

T  The  great  object  whicn 


England  within  the  last 
Oermany,  I  will  take  soi 
this  initial  outlay  of  cap 
to  pull  each  other’s  hair. 


v/A  her  endowments  was  to  receive  compensation  m  the 
enjoyment  of  a  liberty  she  had  never  known  before. 
She  was  to  be  free  for  ever  from  the  trammels  of  thd 


A  New  Cbttsadb.— Mr  John  Hawkins  Simpson  kaS  kI  of with  the  civil 

5„..d«AnAppenl_toJCni,U^^^^  — 

;and  to  all  Women,  mviang  them  to  engage  in  «  a  new  to  alter  or  modify  it  as  she  pleased.  In  short,  the  position  of 
crusade  to  put  down  wars.  ^  The  project  is  delightfully  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  the  eye  of  the  law  was  to  be  pre¬ 
simple.  Mr  Simpson  wishes  six  texts  to  be  printed  on  six  cisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
RAnarate  cards,  and  each  one  to  be  put  nn  in  nrivate  houses  ^ptists,  or  any  other  sect.  The  Church  of  Ireland  was  to 


war  can  be  abolished  so  easily,  it  is  a  pity  for  us  not  to  join  D  is  certainly  extraordinary  that  assurances  like  these 

m  a.  y  k.  iarr2!uiS'ir:iiii'4“  t 

^potup.”  -Were  we  expected  to  be  nlway*  reading  them  imposed  on,  or  at  leist  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commone. 
lit  might  not  be  profitable  to  spend  all  January  and  February  But  how  the  minority  could  nave  acquiesced  so  easily  in  the 
.in  contemplation  of  the  threat  that  all  liars  shall  have  statement  that  Disestablishment  would  bring  with  it  free- 
ttheir  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brim-  dpm,  or  that  it  was  even  in  the  power  of  Mr  Gladstone  to 
-stone.”  One  great  thing,  however,  has  already  been  gained  that  freedom  which  he  pretended  would  be  the  result  of 

by  Mr  Simpson.  Having  sent  round  bis  appeal  to  various  legislation,  is  to  me  a  matter  o^mazement.  The  bait, 

^  A  Vioo v-rv...  however,  imquestionably  **  took.”  The  Dissenters  swallowed 

penons,  asking  their  adnee,  he  has  ob^ned  answers  from  j,  it  „emed  to  them  the  realisation  of  their  favourite 

iHr  Ham  Friswell,  the  Dean  of  Wefltmmster,  the  Bishop  of  dream,-the  placing  of  an  Established  Church  on  the  same 


Winchester,  Dr  Newman,  Mr  Carlyle,  and  two  dozen  others, 
and  these  he  prints  in  a  pamphlet,  from  which  all  the 
world  can  see  with  what  sort  of  men  he  corresponds.  Most 
of  the  letters  are  snubs,  and  one  at  any  rate  was  written  OD 


level  with  themselves.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians  swallowed 
it,  because  the  geuius  of  Presbyterianism  has  always  resented 
the  slightest  shadow  of  State  interference.  Finally,  the 


of  the  letters  are  snubs,  and  one  at  any  rate  was  written  on  |  of  Ireland  has  accepted  it  with  the  greatest  simplicity 

a  halfpenny  Post  Card.  But  a  letter  is  a  letter.  It  is  to  be  I  *»»«•“?“«.  “ft?*-  protesting  a^mst  the  Bill 

\r..  1.*.  *  I  bcforc  it  passcd,  has  since  been  induced  to  sell  her  birthright 

hoped  that  Mr  Simjwon  obtained  the  consent  of  his  twenty.  ^  very^ittUat  mess  of  pottage,  in  the  belief  that  she 

nine  correspondents  before  publishing  their  answers.  .^ould  henceforth  be  free. 

'  The  truth  is,  that  of  the  two  objects  which  the  Irish  Church 

.  Ta  1  Act  professed  to  achieve,  there  is  only  one  which  it  could  in 

FhilaNTHSOPT  of  THE  BEST  SOBT.  —  From  the  new  the  nature  of  things  effect.  It  has  stripped  the  Irish  Church 
number  of  the  Lifeboat  we  learn  that  during  the  past  year  of  its  property — most  unjustly,  as  I  conceive  ;  but  still,  that 
the  boats  of  the  Boyal  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  of  which  was  within  its  power,  and  the  thiug  has  been  actually  done. 
:226  are  stationed  along  the  shores  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  certainly  not  emancipated  the  Irish  Church  from 

saved  the  lives  of  513  persons,  and  that  the  society  gave  State  control,  simply  ^use  that  wm  not  within  ito  power, 

H'"  “1 fi- « to 

for  .Ting  lifo.  Swo.  ito  fomntioo  il  hn,  ^  Choroi  wn,  .n  &tob!irf:rd  OhoroC  it  ona  .  oonrii- 

ms^mental  in  saving  19,864  lives,  and  has  distributed  90  tuilon  **by  law  established.”  It  may  please  people  now  to 
gold  medals,  820  silver  medals,  and  34, 852 J.  by  way  of  call  it  a  Disestablished  Church,  because  the  old  constitution 
rewards.  A  charity  like  this  deserves  the  heartiest  sup-  is  discarded,  but  in  truth  it  is  a  re-established  Church, 
port.  All  the  income  it  can  obtain  is  spent  in  increasing  having  got  a  new  constitution  ratified  and  guaranteed  by  the 
its  efficient  machinery  for  the  preservation  of  life;  and  “established”  as  the  former  one 

every  fresh  lifeboat  that  can  be  stationed  along  the  coast  is  i  a  av  i.a  av  » 

an  a^difinnai  o^«wv;ucvA  who  w«bw  ao  pcople  jet  thought  upou  this  subject  in  a 

P,p«  .  T*  the  immunity.  .  p^«eai  pojm  o/rtew  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  expect 

__  -LiONDON.  —  Captain  Shaw,  the  Chief  of  the  these  remarks  will  be  received  with  incredulity.  But  whoever 

Metropohtan  Fire  Brigade,  reports  that  daring  last  year  entertains  any  doubt  about  the  matter  had  better  study  the 

4aere  were  1,946  fires  in  London,  being  rather  more  than  Irish  Church  Act  for  himself,  and  he  will  find  that  provision 

five  for  each  day  in  the  year.  The  causes  of  441  of  these  distinctly  made  therein  for  the  recognition  by  the  State 

were  “unknown;”  240  were  supposed  to  result  from  “  new  constitution  to  be  devised  in  the  first  instance  by 

incautious  use  of  candles;  181  were  occasioned  by  sparks  JS?**  Chm?'!'”*'!  themselves  for 

from  ordinarv  fl...  .  i  as  . . a..,. . This  recognition  was  to  be  ^  means  of  a  Eoyal  Charter  which 


ow  in  private  houses  473.  Only  83  cases  were  dangerous  royally  chartered  Church,  with  its  w’hole  system  of  govem- 
to  life,  and  in  these  cases  153  persons  were  rescued  and  33  accurately  defined  by  authority  ;  and  in  this  respect 

vere  burnt  to  death,  certainly  a  small  number  for  so  many  as  much  from  all  other  religious  bfxiiea  »»  Ireland 

casualties.  Great  nraisft  ia  ♦Iia  before.  The  State  is  henceforth  bound  to 

the  Fire  Biiaadl  I  ^  I V ^  ^  i  new  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  just  as 

possess^  n  ^  ^  firemen,  and  it  ever  bound  to  uphold  the  former  one.  There 


possesses  112  engines  and  104  fire-escapes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


uphold  the  new  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  just  as 
much  as  it  was  ever  bound  to  uphold  the  former  one.  There 
is  no  “  liberation  of  religion  from  State  control.^ 

No  doubt,  it  may  be  said  that  the  new  constitution  is  one 
devised  by  the  members  of  the  Irish  Church  thenaselvM,  and 
the  result  of  deliberations  in  which  they  were  left  perfectly 
free.  Be  it  so, — though  the  necessity  or  deliberating  awut  a 
new  constitution  at  all  was  forced  upon  them  entirely  by  the 
SUte,  so  that  the  result  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a 
“  voluntary  ”  organisation.  But  let  that  pass.  Let  us  B(^it 


U>  so, —  wnougll  VUC  ucucewiw/  v*  — - — o  ^ 

THE  av  iraTiT>TTOTT«  Constitution  at  all  was  forced  upon  them  entirely  by  the 

THE  RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  IBISH  CHURCH.  sute,  SO  that  the  result  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a 

change  which  has  come  over  the  Irish  Church  in  “  voluntary  ”  organisation.  But  let  that  pass.  Let  us 


lo  the  friends  of  Church  EstabHsh-  stitution.  Indeed,  witnoui  oeiug  rauneu  vy  aw 

wha  Li-  probably  be  still  less  welcome  to  those  would  never  have  been  vaH  and,  being  so  ratified,  it  is  as 

^ 0^  the  Irish  Church  is  finally  distinctly  the  State’s  act  as  if  it  had  ^n  devised  by  Parlia- 
of.  But  it  is  no  use  keeping  them  out  of  sight.  The  ment  without  consulting  Irish  Churchmen, 
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Let  US  consider,  howerer,  what  this  new  organisation  is 
which  the  State  has  sanctioned  Royal  Charter.  Let  us 
see  what  are  the  new  conditions  of  a  Church  which  we  have 
been  given  to  understand  has  now  **  ceased  to  be  established 
bv  law."  On  examining  the  Charter  given  to  it  by  Mr  Glad- 
^  .  I'  ^flelf  I  must  say  this  assertion  appears  to  me  most 

-  Not  only  ha,  nothing  “  ce.«d  to 
be  eeUblLbed  hr  law,”  rnii  »  Rood  many  thing,  are  now 
"  Mtabliehed  by  law  ’’  /or  the  firat  tiin’  never  were  eo 
before.  As  regards  what  is  old,  for  instancy 
by  law  established  just  as  there  were  before  ;  ibet6  hiC 
dioceses,  churches,  priests,  and  so  forth,  just  as  much  eatA* 
blished  as  ever.  But  there  are  also  a  Church  Body  and  a 
General  Synod  by  law  established,  which  there  were  not 
before ;  and  this  General  Synod  must  be  convoked  by  an 
Archbishop  by  law  established,  and  is  to  consist  of  two 
Houses,  the  first  being  a  House  of  Bishops  by  law  established, 
and  the  second  a  House  of  Representatives  by  law  established. 
Again,  this  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  three  dis¬ 
tinct  elements,  each  of  which  is  by  law  established,  like  all 
the  other  arrangements : — first,  one  clergyman  from  every 
diocese  elected  by  a  Synod  by  law  established  ;  secondly,  two 
laymen  from  every  diocese  elected  by  the  same  Synod  by 
law  established  ;  and,  thirdly,  certain  co-optated  members’’ 
elected  by  these  two  other  elements  by  law  established.  His- 
establlshmeiit,  it  would  seem,  by  this  Irish  example,  means 
essentially  the  multiplication  of  Establishments. 

But,  in  truth,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  form  of 
government  lately  existing  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  still 
existing  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  really  the  simplest 
that  could  be.  The  afialrs  of  each  diocese  were  administered 
by  the  Bishop,  and  the  civil  power  was  supreme  over  all. 
T? he  sham  of  deposing  the  civil  power  (which  is  not  deposed) 
has  only  led  to  the  invention  of  clumsy  and  complicated  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  it.  The  new  machinery  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as 
we  had  any  right  to  exjpect,  since  there  was  to  be  new 
macliinery  at  all.  It  will  hardly  work  so  smoothly  as  the 
old  did,  and  certainly  by  no  means  so  economically.  Who  is 
to  defray  the  cost  of  so  many  delegates  sent  up  to  the  General 
Synod,  not  to  talk  of  the  expenses  of  the  General  Synod  itSelf, 
and  all  the  local  synods  ?  Here  is  a  Church.,  T^liose  means 
have  been  reduced  by  the  State,  comp;.;ied  by  the  same  Act 
^  incr^e  her  mivchinorv  therefore  her  expenditure. 
Her  old  reveu^^es  have  been  ruthlessly  appropriated  to 
purn<2tie8  of  which  she  disapproves.  They  have  gone  to  pay 
Maynooth,  to  pay  the  Presbyterians,  to  pay  10,000^.  a  year 
to  a  Commission  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  roboing 
her,  and  with  the  remainder  she  is  called  upon  to  support  a 
higher  expenditure  than  ever !  Truly  it  was  an  Irish 
blunder,  attempting  to  organise  at  all,  in  order  to  carry  out 
thia  anti-Christian  Act  of  Parliament.  But  it  was  a  blunder 
til  wliicli  Eiigiaud  aiiJ  are  implicated  quite  as  much 

as  Ireland ;  for  it  was  the  representatives  of  all  tiie  i/urCC 
kingdoms  that  insisted  that  the  work  must  be  done,  and 
authorised  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  to  ratify  the  com¬ 
pleted  organisation. 

So,  then,  if  voluntary  subscriptions  fail,  as  fail  they  will, 
to  make  anything  like  adequate  provision  for  the  plundered 
Church  of  Ireland, — if  the  re-organisation  imposed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  ratified  by  the  Crown  only  renders  the  work  of 
voluntary  re-endowment  all  the  more  hopeless  and  impossible, 
— if  even  those  most  liberally  inclined  are  deterred  from  acts 
of  munificence  by  the  consideration  of  what  has  become  of 
former  voluntary  endowments, — will  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  still  refuse  to  succour  a  Church  which  the^  have  not 
only  impoverished,  but  placed  under  new  restrictions  and 
encumbered  with  a  new  and  expensive  machinery  for  political 
purposes  of  their  own  ?  Sir,  the  State  is  responsible  for  all 
this  muddle,  and  the  da^  will  assuredly  come  when  the 
State  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  I  am,  &c., 

Jamks  Gaikdnbr. 

[Our  correspondence  columns  are  open  to  all  sides.  We 
therefore  insert  Mr  Gairdner’s  bold  statement  of  an  argument 
with  which  we  do  not  agree. — Ed.  Ex.] 

ON  MR  CARLYLFS  “DIVINE  SILENCm* 
What  these  may  be,  or  seem,  is  scarcely  clear  ; 

But  utterances  there  are  men  deem  divine  ; 

And  in  our  day  such  oracles  were  thine. 

Awful  and  holy,  as  of  Hebrew  seer : 

And  these  men  left  their  dearest  tasks  to  hear. 

Partly  because  were  issued  from  the  shrine 
Sounds  solemnly  inarticulate,  yet  fine, — 

Chiefly  for  love  and  power,  which  all  revere. 

But  now  they  huri’y  bv  the  Prophet’s  cave. 

Whence  benison  and  curse,  at  random  sent, 

Alight  on  wrong,  or  any,  heads  ;  and  grave — 

1  ne  gravest — horrors  win  his  warm  assent. 

Ila  voCj  he  cries,  and  direst  punishment  / — 

Is  this  the  Sage  come  to  exalt  and  save  1 — J.  W.  D. 


CUBRENT  EVENTS. 

FRANCE: 

JatMary  28.— Paris  capitulated.  An  armistice  was  signed  at 
Versailles  by  Count  Bismarck  and  M.  Jules  Favre,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  eonditions :  “  The  armistice  is  to  begin  in  Paris  at  once,  and 
in  the  departments  in  three  days,  and  is  to  expire  on  Februarv 
19,  at  noon.  The  line  of  demarcation  which  has  been  settled  cuts 
the  departments  of  Calvados  and  Orne,  leaving  the  department 
of  Sarthe,  Indre,  and  Loire,  Loir  and  Cher,  Loiret,  Yonne,  and 
what  lies  north-east,  besides  the  Pas  de  Calais  and  Nord,  in  Ger¬ 
man  occupation.  A  decision  as  to  the  armistice  relative  to  the 
^j*e  d’Or,  Doubs,  Jura,  and  Belfort  is  reserved.  Up  to  that  time 
the  mliu'^’'^  operations  in  that  part  of  France,  including  the  siege 
of  Belfort  mil  continued.  Sea  forces  are  to  be  included  in 
the  armistice,  the  m Dunkirk  to  form  the  line  of  demar¬ 
cation.  During  the  time  ii conclusion  of  the  armistice  and 
the  recommencement  of  hostuJ*^®®*  prisoners  and  prizes 
made  shall  be  given  back.  Elections  assembly,  to  decide 

upon  war  or  peace,  shall  be  held,  Bordedw’^  being  fixed  as  the 
place  of  meeting.  All  the  forts  around  Paris  ajc  to  surrender  at 
once.  The  enceinte  shall  be  disarmed.  The  line,  marines,  and 
mobile  guards  are  prisoners  of  war,  except  12,000  men,  for 
maintaining  public  order.  The  prisoners  of  war  shall  re¬ 
main  during  the  armistice  within  the  walls  of  the  capital,  after 
they  have  laid  down  their  arms.  The  National  Guards  and* 
Gendarmes  are  to  keep  their  arms  for  the  preservation  of  order,, 
and  all  corps  of  francs- tireurs  to  be  disbanded.  The  Germans 
shall,  as  much  as  lies  in  their  power,  facilitate  the  task  of  thd 
French  Commissariat  for  revictualling  Paris.  In  order  to  leave 
Paris,  the  permission  of  the  French  authorities  must  necessarily 
be  accompanied  by  the  German  vise.  The  city  of  Paris  is  to  pay 
a  contribution  of  200,000,000f.  within  a  fortnight.  Public  property 
is  not  to  be  removed  during  the  armistice.  All  German  prisoners 
of  war  shall  immediately  be  exchanged  against  an  adequate  num¬ 
ber  of  French  prisoners,  also  captains  of  vessels  and  others,  as 
well  as  civilian  prisoners  on  both  sides.” 

It  was  ordered  by  M.  Favre  that  a  general  election  should 
take  place  on  February  8,  in  order  that  the  Assembly  might  meet 
on  February  15. 

Januaiy  29,  —  The  forts  round  Paris  were  occupied  by  the- 
Gormans. 

A  great  meeting  was  held  at  Bordeaux,  when  a  unanimous- 
protest  against  the  armistice  was  passed,  and  a  resolution  was- 
voted  demanding,  first,  the  maintenance  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Gambetta ;  secondly,  war  a  outrance ;  and,  thirdly,  the  assem¬ 
bling  at  Bordeaux  of  a  committee,  the  members  of  which  should 
be  elected  by  Republican  associations  in  the  principal  towns  of. 
France.  M.  Gambetta  telegraphed  to  the  Prefects ;  “In  sending 
you  this  morning  the  despatch  received  from  Versailles,  1  inform^. 
you  that  I  would  make  my  personal  decision  known  to  you.  It  is 
this :  I  have  decided  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until  the  arrival  of 
the  personage  announced  from  Paris.  Immediately  after  having 
an  interview  with  him  and  receiving  his  explanations,  you  will  be 
advised  of  the  political  resolves  which  I  shall  have  arrived  at,  la 
the  meantime,  remain  firm  and  confident." 

January  31.— In  a  seeond  despatch  to  the  prefects,  M.  Gam¬ 
betta  sain :  “  T.he  Convention  which  has  been  entered  into  relates 
exclusively  to  the  armistice,  which  appears  to  have  for  its  especial 
object  the  formation  and  convocation  of  an  Assembly,  The 
policy  maintained  and  carried  out  by  the  Minister  of  War  is  still 
the  same :  war  d  outrance^  resistance  even  to  complete  exhaui^ 
tion.  Exert,  then,  all  your  energies  to  maintain  the  moral  spirit- 
of  the  people.  The  period  of  the  armistice  will  be  well  employed! 

I  in  reinforcing  our  three  armies  with  men,  ammunition,  and  pro¬ 
visions.  The  troops  must  be  submitted  to  a  strict  discipline,  to 
enforce  which  you  must  devote  all  your  efforts  in  concert  with  the 
military  chiefs.  They  ought  to  be  exercised  daily  during  long 
hours  in  order  to  train  themselves  to  war.  The  councils  of 
revision  ought  to  continue ;  and  every  work  of  organisation  and 
equipment,  far  from  being  interrupted,  ought  to  be  pursued  with 
vigilance.  It  is  necessary  at  any  cost  that  the  armistice 
should  be  useful  to  us,  and  we  can  make  it  so.  In  short  there 
is  nothing  until  the  elections,  which  may  not,  and  should  not, 
be  turned  to  advantage.  What  France  wants  is  an  Assembly 
which  desires  the  war,  and  shall  be  determined  to  carry  it  on  at 
any  cost.” 

The  Times  correspondent  at  Berlin  telegraphed :  “  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  peace,  as  announced  by  Count  Bismarck  to  M.  Favre, 
include  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  with  Belfort  and 
Metz,  the  payment  of  a  pecuniary  indemnity  of  ten  milliards  of 
francs,  the  cession  of  Pondicherry,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
transfer  of  twenty  first-class  men-of-wat.  M.  Favre  has  referred 
the  decision  to  the  National  Assembly,” 

M.  Gambetta  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  averred  that 
something  more  sinister  and  painful  than  the  fall  of  Paris  had 
taken  place.  “  Unknown  to  us,  without  informing  us,  and  with¬ 
out  consulting  us,”  he  said,  “  an  armistice  has  been  signed.”  He 
had  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  from  Paris,  but,  pending  the 
arrival  of  a  Minister  from  that  city,  action  was  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  perfidious  calculations  of  the  enemies  of  France  might 
be  upset.  There  were  no  Frenchmen,  he  maintained,  whether 
Legitimists  or  Republicans,  who  would  consent  to  take  part  in  the 
assassination  of  France  and  the  alienation  of  their  inheritance 
into  the  hands  of  barbarians.  The  country  would  again  become 
strong,  and  would  expel  the  foreigner.  All  must  rally  rouw 
France  and  the  Republic,  and  swear  to  defend  them  before  and 
against  everybody.  Following  this  proclamation  was  a  decreti 


/  / 


siffned  by  the  members  of  the  Bordeaux  Goremmeiit,  which  labour  to  rise.  He  held  that  a  board  of  arbitration  would  form 
declared  that  all  persons  who  served  the  regime  which  lasted  from  a  good  substitute  for  the  open  market  in  the  ca^e  of  skilled  labour, 
the  2nd  December,  1851,  to  the  4th  September,  1870,  whether  as  Where  difference  of  opinion  occurred,  which  could  not  otherwise 
Ministers,  Senators,  Councillors  of  State,  or  Prefects,  or  who  be  removed,  the  matter  in  dispute  might  be  referred  to  a 
wem  recognised  as  oflBcial  candidates  of  that  regime,  were  ineligible  judicious  bystander,  who  would  not  be  considered  less  fit  for  his 
for  election  to  the  National  Assembly.  The  members  of  the  office  if  he  were  to  bear  the  name  of  umpire.  He  had  been  asked 
families  which  have  reigned  over  Prance  since  1789  were  also  whether  boards  of  arbitration  would  raise  wages.  His  assertion 
declared  ineligible.  was  that  these  boards  would  give  in  a  business-like  manner  the 

Februaty  1.— The  army  of  General  Bourbaki,  numbering  about  market  value  of  a  given  kind  of  skill  at  a  given  time,  and  at  a 
80  000  men,  was  driven  by  General  Manteuffel  into  Swiss  territory,  particular  place.  Arbitration  boards  would  form  a  fair  and  open 
near  Pontarlior.  General  Manteuffel  had  captured  about  4,000  market,  by  which  obstacles  would  be  removed  which  at  present 
on  January  29,  and  2,000  more  on  January  30.  The  Swiss  prevent  the  development  of  such  value.  As  to  the  question  of 


authorities  took  immediate  steps  for  the  detention  of  the  French 
soldiers. 

The  Germans  occupied  Dijon. 

UNITED  STATES: 

January  30.— In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  resolution 
offered  by  General  Butler  was  passed  by  172  to  21,  that  “the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
people  thereof,  do  give  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  the  Irish  exiles 
imd  natriots  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  capital  and  the  country.” 
BRITISH  AMERICA: 

January  31.— It  was  reported  from  Toronto  that  the  Legislature 
of  British  Columbia  had  accepted  the  proposals  of  a  confederation 
with  Oanada. 

MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

Thb  Sunday  Lectdrb  Society. — The  lecture  on  January  29 
was  delivered  by  David  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  on  “The  Nature  of 
the  Earth’s  Interior.”  The  lecturer  began  by  observing  that  a 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  action,  and  the  part  which 
igneous  and  internal  forces  have  played  in  determining  the 
external  configuration  of  our  sphere,  naturally  leads  us  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  the  globe  itself  within  which 
the  face  of  such  agencies  must  be  situated.  Having  remarked  on 
the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  question,  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth  is  7,912  miles,  the  greatest  depth 
yet  obtained  by  direct  exploration  has  not  reached  one  mile  from 
the  surface  downward,  Mr  Forbes  laid  before  the  audience  as 
starting-points  some  important  data  which  have  been  furnished 
by  even  this  comparatively  insignificant  examination.  First,  that 
all  the  rocks  which  we  meet  with  on  the  surface,  composing  as 
much  of  the  solid  exterior  of  the  globe  as  is  known  to  us,  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads,  via.,  the  volcanic  or  endogenous— t.e. , 
those  formed  within  the  body  of  the  earth  itself— and  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  or  exogenous — ».c.,  those  formed  on  the  surface  out  of 
the  debris  of  previously  existing  rocks.  Second,  that  the  granite 
upon  which  the  sedimentary  rocks  rest  is  always  found,  at  some 
point  or  other,  to  break  through,  alter,  or  disturb  these  stratified 
sedimentary  rocks,  from  which  it  follows  that  such  stratified  rocks 
must  have  pre-existed — that  is,  been  older  in  geological  age  than 
the  granite  which  came  to  disturb  them.  Another,  that  the  moon 
has  a  distinct  influence  upon  volcanic  outbursts,  an  opinion  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  observations  of  Professor  Palmieri  during  the  last 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  who  found  that  it  occasioned  tides  in  the 
central  lava,  just  as  it  does  in  the  ocean.  Tliis  is  further  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  record  of  7,000  earthquake  shocks,  which  occurred 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  by  which  it  was 
found  that  earthquakes  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  conjunction 
and  opposition  of  the  moon  than  at  other  times,  more  frequent 
when  the  moon  is  near  the  earth  than  when  it  is  distant,  more 
frequent  in  the  hour  of  its  passage  through  the  meridian  than  at 
any  other  time.  Mr  Forbes  then  returned  to  the  question  of  what 
the  interior  of  the  globe  consists  of,  and  after  a  lucid  explanation 
of  the  theory  as  to  its  solidity,  held  as  absolutely  necessary  by 


market  value  of  a  given  kind  of  skill  at  a  given  time,  and  at  a 
particular  place.  Arbitration  boards  would  form  a  fair  and  open 
market,  by  which  obstacles  would  be  removed  which  at  present 

E revent  the  development  of  such  value.  As  to  the  question  of 
ow  boards  of  arbitration  should  be  eomnoaed.  he  thontrht  thev 


how  boards  of  arbitration  should  be  composed,  he  thought  they 
must  look  for  some  voluntary  organisation.  This  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  the  question  of  trades  unions.  He  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  organisation  on  which  to  found  a 
board  of  arbitration  was  a  masters’  association  on  the  one  part, 
and  a  trades  union  on  the  other. 

National  Education  League. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Education  League  held  on  February 
2,  to  consider  the  action  to  be  taken  during  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the 
League  on  resisting  the  proposed  increase  of  Government  grants 
to  schools,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  last  Session. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  large  grants  of  public  money  which 
are  made  to  sectarian  normal  schools,  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
requesting  the  officers  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Women’s  Franchise  Meeting  at  Guildford. — A  meeting  in 
advocacy  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  was  held 
on  January  27,  in  the  Eastern  Hall,  Guildford.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr  W.  Martin.  Dr  W.  C.  Bennett  and  Mr  W.  B. 
Howard  attended  as  a  deputation  from  the  London  society,  and 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  justice  of  the  claim  to  the  extension 
of  the  voting  power,  and  on  the  beneficial  results  both  to  women 
and  to  society  which  must  result  therefrom.  The  objections 
made  by  opponents  were  severally  noticed  and  refuted,  and  the 
audience  were  requested  to  weigh  well  the  arguments  that  had 
been  adduced. 


I  THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

— o— . 

The  armistice  and  the  possible  end  of  the  war  between- 
Germany  and  France  have  not  caused  much  relief  in  the 
Money  Market,  for  greater  uncertainty  prevails  now  than  at 
any  period  during  the  last  six  months.  This  state  of  un¬ 
settlement  is  caused  by  the  doubt  as  to  the  immediate  drain 
of  money  for  the  Continent,  and  the  authenticity,  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  the  published  demands  of  the  Germans.  Every 
one  expected  that  large  demands  would  be  made  ;  but  the 
terms  announced  by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times 
exceed  everything  that  could  have  been  anticipated.  They 
are  so  enormous  that  it  seems  haidly  credible  that  they 
have  been  seriously  made.  Four  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  is  an  amount  which  would  cost  as  much  as  our 
National  Debt  to  raise,  and  for  France  to  raise  it  in  its 
present  state  would  be  almost  impossible.  Should  this 
be  agreed  to,  for  the  sake  of  present  peace,  some  little  time 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  new  Loans  can  be  arranged 
and  introduced  in  any  tangible  form ;  and  the  probable 


of  the  theory  as  to  its  solidity,  held  as  absolutely  necessary  by  disturbance  of  the  market  will  undoubtedly  be  met  with 

due  promptness  by  the  authorities  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Willingly  by  geologists,  gave  his  own  reasons  for  coming  to  the  xa  ^  i  i  a  i  v 

opposite  conclusion ;  that  beneath  an  outer  crust  of  probably  fifty  expected  that  they  would  advance  the  rate  of  difi- 


opposite  conclusion ;  that  beneath  an  outer  crust  of  probably  fifty 
miles  in  depth  is  a  sea  of  lava  in  a  state  of  perfect  molten  liquid¬ 
ity,  with  a  central  sphere  of  metallic  substance  which  it  is  not  at 
all  impossible  may  be  also  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  In  conclusion, 
Mr  Forbes  observed  that  though  this,  as  well  as  the  former 
theories,  were  simply  speculative,  yet  science  was  benefited  by 
loch  arran^meut  of  those  facts  with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted  into  systematic  theories,  even  though  they  may  have 


count  at  their  usual  meeting  on  Thursday  ;  but  no  chango 
was  made. 

Consols  have  gradually  declined  during  the  week,  and 
much  heaviness  has  prevailed  notwithstanding  the  scarcity 
of  stock.  The  fall  has  been  gradual,  but  a  fractional  recovery 
took  place  on  Thursday ;  the  alleged  demands  of  Prussia 


as  temporary  ones,  and  found  subsequently  to  been  authenticated,  and  the  Consol  settlement 

advance  in  knowledge  of  thi  subject.  having  passed  off  favourably. 

SOOUL  SCIEKC.  As,0CUT.0H.-At  .  meeting  held  on  January  ^  P'f“ 

a  paper  was  read  by  Mr  Rupert  Kettle  on  “  Boards  of  Concilia-  settlement  of  the  account,  but  subsequently  prices  were 
tion  and  Arbitration  between  Employers  and  Employed,  and  what  considerably  weakened  by  large  speculative  sales  on 
«  required  to  give  them  further  success.”  This,  Mr  Kettle  said,  anticipated  political  difficulties  —  they  have  also  been 

rhorouahW^?Sl“f  somewhat  unfavourably  affected  by  the  declaration  of  divi- 

.«*^PPled  with._  The  subject  had  been  considered  TKn  fnllnurinfr  aro  now 


*  ,  -  ^  v%>wvvwvu  wuv  wvYv  vf  Lravfvcuvw 

we  national  wealth,  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer.  The  cry 
M  lor  a  fair  day’s  wages  for  a  fair  day’s  work,  and  by  a  fair 
7 uiideretood  the  artisan  to  mean  full  work  on  all 
days,  or,  in  other  words,  constant  employment.  The 
1*®  solved  was,  what  means  could  be  adopted  by 
nf  seller  of  labour  to  ascertain  what  quantity 

th*^^***^  included  in  the  word  fair?  He  believed  that 

tendency  of  things  was  for  the  price  of  unskilled 
w  to  continue  at  a  minimum,  and  for  the  price  of  skilled 


Western  5|,  and  Sheffield  2^  per  cent.  They  have,  in 
common  with  all  securities,  participated  in  the  general  rise 
on  Thursday. 

Telegraph  shares  have  not  been  so  good.  The  report  of 
the  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha,  and  Telegraph  Works 
Company  (Limited),  recommends  a  dividend  of  61.  los. 
per  share,  being  at  the  rate  of  lo  per  cent,  per  annum* 
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Tlie  CO  npany’s  works  are  fully  employed  in  executing 
large  contracts  for  her  Majesty’s  Government. 

The  report  of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  which  was 
adopted  at  the  meeting  on  Thursday,  showed  a  net  profit 
of  87,lC7f.  A  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  and  a  bonus  of  3 
per  cent,  were  declared,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of 
1 7^  per  cent. 

Resolutions  were  passed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
London  and  Provincial  Marino  Insurance  Company  for  the 
payment  of  a  dividend  to  the  shareholders,  on  the  8th 
inst.,  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income  duty,  and 
for  carrying  over  15,000f.  to  the  reserve  fund. 

In  the  market  for  American  securities,  5-20‘s  were  in 
good  demand  at  91 on  the  announcement  of  the  armistice, 
reaching  the  highest  price  they  have  attained  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  They  have,  however,  since 
relapsed. 

Illinois  and  Erie’s  have  been  dull  in  the  absence  of  busi¬ 
ness, — the  former  at  109  J-,  and  the  latter  at  1 8J,  show  a  fall 
of  h  on  the  week.  Atlantics  were  in  good  demand  on  the 
notice  that  30s.  per  cent,  would  be  paid  on  the  debentures, 
and  were  at  28 1  and  35  J,  being  J  lower  than  their  last 
price.  5-20’s  of  18G2  are  90^  to  90J  ;  ditto  1865,  89|  to 
90J  ;  ditto  1867,  88|  to  89J.  10-40’s  89|-  to  89|  ;  Erie’s 
18  to  18J;  Illinois  109|  to  J ;  Atlantic  Bonds  28  to  29  ; 
Debentures  35  to  36. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  91}  to  91}. 

Foreign  Securities: — Italian  of  18C1,  54^  to  54};  Turkish  of 
1805,  42  to  42}  ;  ditto  of  1809,  62  to  52j  ;  Spanish,  30  to  30^  ; 
Egyptian  of  1868,  73}  to  74} ;  French  Scrip,  }  to  1  prem. ; 
Cerman  Scrip  (first  issue)  2  to  2}  prem. 

English  Railway  Shares: — Midland,  127}  to  127};  Birmingham, 
129}  to  129};  Great  Eastern,  30}  to  39};  Great  Western,  72} 
to  72} ;  South-Eaatern  77}  to  77}  ;  Metropolitan,  00}  to  00} ; 
and  North  Eastern  Consols,  147  to  147}. 

Miscellaneous  Shares : — Telegraph  Construction,  20}  to  26}; 
India  Rubber  Works,  50}  to  51};  British  Indian  Submarine 
Telegraph,  6}  to  7  ;  and  Falmouth,  Gibraltar,  9}  to  9}. 

Colonial  Government  Securities : — Now  South  Wales  Five  per 
Cents.,  1888-96,  100  to  100};  New  Zealand  Five  per  Cents.  Con¬ 
solidated,  99}  to  100};  Queensland  Six  per  Cents.,  1891,  107}  to 
108;  Victoria  Five  per  Cents.,  Jan.  and  July,  101  to  102; 
Victoria  Six  per  Cents.,  Jan.  and  July,  113}  to  113^;  ditto  April 
and  Oct.,  112}  to  113. 


THE  ROYAL  COURT  THEATRE. 

On  the  site  of  an  obscure  chapel,  lately  demolished, 
nearly  opposite  the  Sloane-square  Station  on  the  Metropo¬ 
litan  Railway,  has  arisen  a  new  theatre,  which  bids  fair  to 
take  a  high  place  among  London  playhouses.  The  choice 
of  Mr  W.  8.  Gilbert  as  author  of  the  chief  piece  produced, 
and  the  engagement  of  Mr  Hermann  Vezin  among  the 
actors,  sufficiently  prove  the  high  aims  of  the  manager, 
Miss  Litton,  with  regard  to  both  plays  and  performances ; 
while  the  convenient  arrangements  before  the  curtain,  and 
the  abolition  of  fees  to  attendants,  show  that  due  attention 
is  to  be  given  to  the  comfort  of  the  audience.  The  Court 
Theatre  is  built  to  hold  about  1,100  persons.  In  construc¬ 
tion  and  planning  there  is  nothing  calling  for  special 
notice ;  the  decorations  of  box  fronts  and  ceiling  are  in 
ectrton~inerre^  and  produce  the  usual  twelfth-cake  cheap 
effect  to  which  wo  are  so  accustomed  in  theatres.  A  word 
of  praise  must  be  given,  however,  to  the  colouring,  which 
is  refined  and  pleasant,  the  delicate  pale-green  and  creamy 
tints  of  the  ornaments  harmonising  well  with  the  rich 
purple  and  gold  curtains  of  the  boxes.  The  small  space 
above  the  proscenium  is  filled  with  frescoes  by  Mr  E. 
Ourden  Dalziel,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  St 
George  of  England.  However  good  these  designs  may  be 
in  themselves,  they  are  quite  unsuited  to  their  present 
position.  The  scale  is  too  small,  the  figures  are  dwarfed 
by  proximity  to  the  large  leaves  of  the  ceiling  decoration,  and 
when  seen  from  the  stalls  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  The 
colouring,  of  the  frescoes  is  rather  crude,  and  utterly  out  of 
harmony  with  anything  else  in  the  house.  The  act-drop 
is,  presumably,  unfinished,  so  the  less  said  about  it  the 
bettor.  Two  absurd  pantomimic  griffins  squat  against  the 
columns  of  the  proscenium,  and  two  smaller  ones  are 
perched  aloft  upon  the  capitals,  apparently  supporting  the 
whole  weight  of  the  lintel  upon  the  tips  of  their  wings. 

The  chief  piece  of  the  evening,  “Randall’s  Thumb,” 


written  by  Mr  W.  S.  Gilbert,  is  a  pleasant  and  entertaining 
collection  of  scenes,  some  melodramatic,  some  pathetic,  and 
some  wildly  farcical.  A  comedy  it  certainly  is  not.  With¬ 
out  connection  or  coherence,  composed,  so  to  speak,  in 
different  keys,  from  one  to  another  of  which  the  author 
passes  in  disregard  of  laws  of  modulation,  this  piece,  although 
very  cleverly  written  and  excessively  amusing,  is  not  to  be 
put  on  a  level  as  a  piece  of  artistic  work  with  “  The  Palace 
of  Truth  ”  or  “  The  Princess.”  It  is  impossible  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  author  is  not  as  conscious  of  these  artistic 
defects  as  any  one  else.  He  has  already  shown  too  much 
sense  of  form  to  permit  the  thought  that  this  play  is 
intended  as  a  specimen  of  good  dramatic  composition.  Mr 
Gilbert  has  probably  observed  that  artistic  harmony  and 
unity  are  qualities  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  public,  and, 
therefore,  shrinks  from  throwing  away  labour  on  such 
points. 

The  plot  is  as  follows.  Randall,  an  adventurer  (Mr  H. 
Belford),  has  acquired  a  great  power  over  a  young  man, 
Buckthorpe  (Mr  H.  Vezin),  which  he  uses  very  uncompro¬ 
misingly  for  his  own  purposes.  He  brings  his  victim  down 
to  Beachington,  a  fashionable  watering-place,  where  he 
orders  him  to  make  love  to  a  young  lady  in  order  to  learn 
from  her  some  details  of  the  life  of  her  grandmother. 
Randall  has  never  seen  this  old  lady,  who  is  now  dead, 
but  he  wishes  to  invent  a  story  of  marriage  with  her  to 
secure  the  large  fortune  which  she  has  bequeathed  to  her 
granddaughter,  Edith  Temple  (Miss  Kate  Bishop).  Buck¬ 
thorpe,  on  being  introduced  to  Edith,  recognises  in  her  the 
object  of  an  old  attachment,  makes  earnest  love  to  her, 
denounces  his  tyrant  Randall,  and  confesses  the  secret  of 
his  power  over  him.  The  two  lovers  are  made  happy,  and 
Randall  is  taken  off  by  the  active  and  intelligent  police- 
inspector  of  Beachington  on  a  variety  of  charges.  -  The 
chief  defect  of  this  story  is  the  absurd  cause  given  for  Ran¬ 
dall’s  power  over  his  victim.  We  learn  that  some  years  ago 
Buckthorpe,  an  officer  in  the  army,  being  attacked  in  the 
dark  on  the  coast  near  Ramsgate,  accidentally  pushed  his 
antagonist  over  the  cliff.  At  the  suggestion  of  Randall  he 
immediately  fled  the  country,  and  then  was  simple  enough 
to  believe  a  trumped-up  story,  with  no  other  corroboration 
than  this  scamp’s  word,  about  an  inquest  on  the  dead  body 
found  under  the  cliff,  and  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against 
some  person  or  persons  unknown. 

The  other  characters  brought  upon  the  scene  are  these  •* 
Dr  Trotway  (Mr  H.  Mellon),  the  uncle  of  Edith  Temple; 
Joe  Bangle  (Mr  E.  Righton),  an  old  man  in  love  with 
Edith,  but  who  is  set  upon  and  ultimately  married  by  an 
elderly  spinster,  Miss  Spinn  (Miss  M.  Brennan)  ;  a  pair  of 
old  married  people,  Mr  and  Mrs  Scantlebury  (Mr  Frank 
Matthews  and  Mrs  Stephens),  who  give  out  at  Beachington 
that  they  are  on  their  honeymoon,  in  order  to  excite 
interest ;  and  another  pair,  really  at  that  blissful  stage  of 
life,  who,  ashamed  of  their  happiness,  bicker  in  public  and 
bill  and  coo  in  private.  The  means  by  which  these  people 
are  connected  with  the  main  plot  of  the  story  are  too 
ridiculous  for  serious  criticism.  Within  a  space  of  about 
five  minutes,  at  the  very  end  of  the  play,  the  following 
astounding  facts  are  abruptly  discovered  :  Joe  Bangle  is  the 
man  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  Buckthorpe,  who 
turns  out  to  be  the  son  of  the  newly-married ’*  Scantle- 
burys ;  and  Miss  Spinn  having,  among  many  other  callings, 
followed  that  of  pew-opener,  finds  that  she  was  present  on 
the  occasion  when  Randall  did  not  marry  Miss  Temple’s 
grandmother.  If,  as  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  Mr  Gil¬ 
bert’s  object  in  composing  this  eventful  scene  was  to  gauge 
the  amount  of  absurd  incident  which  the  British  public 
can  swallow,  he  succeeded.  For  once  even  pit  and  gallery 
saw  the  joke,  and  each  new  discovery  was  greeted  with  fresh 
roars  of  laughter.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  play  so  full  of  clever 
situations  and  brilliant  writing  should  be  marred  by  such 
defects  as  these.  Some  of  the  more  serious  scenes  are  really 
poetical  in  conception  and  language.  Especially  charming 
is  that  in  which  Buckthorpe  and  Edith,  left  alone  on  the 
sea-shore  after  a  busy  and  amusing  picnic  scene,  mount  a 
rock  to  escape  the  rising  tide,  and  there,  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  make  love.  The  dialogue  in  this  scene 
is  delicate  and  fanciful,  and  the  sentiment  genuine,  touch* 
ing,  and  free  from  sickHness. 
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Mr  Hermann  Vezin  acts  under  great  difficulties.  The 
part  of  Buckthorpe  is  not  a  good  one.  Our  sympathy 
with  him  is  undermined  by  the  weakness  and  stupidity 
which  can  permit  Eandall’s  oppression.  All  that  can  be 
done  with  the  part  Mr  Vezin  does,  with  the  earnestness  and 
finish  of  a  true  artist.  His  jaded  appearance,  the  burst  of 
nassion  when  he  defies  his  tormentor,  and  his  honest,  hearty 
profession  of  love  to  Edith,  are  all  admirably  portrayed. 
Mr  Belford  as  Randall,  fairly  divides  the  honours  with  Mr 
Vezin.  His  dress  and  appearance  are  rather  too  suspicious- 
looking  for  such  an  accomplished  swindler,  but  in  other 
respects  the  impersonation  is  well  considered  and  sustained. 
He  is  hard  and  confident  with  Buckthorpe,  but  restless  and 
ill-at-ease,  though  impudent,  in  the  society  of  other  people. 
His  expression  and  manner  when  found  out  and  brought  to 
bay  in  the  end  are  very  effective  and  truthful, 

Mr  E.  Righton  made  a  successful  first  appearance  in  the 
part  of  Joe  Bangle.  His  acting  shows  thought  and  care, 
but  is  at  present  marred  by  a  tendency  to  farcical  exaggera¬ 
tion,  which  he  will  do  well  to  get  rid  of,  in  spite  of  the 
laughter  it  excites  in  some  parts  of  the  house.  Miss  M. 
Brennan  is  full  of  spirit  and  real  humour,  as  the  old  maid 
Miss  Spinn ;  and  Miss  Kate  Bishop  plays  the  rather  character¬ 
less  part  of  Edith  Temple  with  much  feeling  and  grace. 

The  very  laughable  juxtaposition  of  the  old  and  young 
married  couples  is  scarcely  done  justice  to  by  the  actors. 
The  real  humour  of  the  situation  would  be  much  more 
apparent  if  the  acting  were  less  farcical.  When  Mrs 
Stephens  as  Mrs  Scantlebuiy,  after  being  betrayed  into  a 
momentary  show  of  ill-humour,  embraces  her  husband  and 
sticks  one  foot  out  behind  her  in  a  theatrical  attitude,  she 
destroys  the  impression  of  reality  and  deprives  the  situation 
of  its  humour.  Mr  Frank  Matthews’s  funny  mannerisms 
are  not  out  of  place  in  the  part  of  Mr  Scantlebuiy,  his 
acting  of  which  creates  much  laughter.  Miss  Bufton’s 
pretended  quarrels  with  her  husband  would  be  made  more 
effective  by  a  little  toning  down.  With  this  exception, 
however,  Miss  Bufton’s  acting  is  very  charming  and  natural, 
and  she  fills  up  the  time  during  which  she  has  nothing  to 
say  with  good  and  unobtrusive  by-play.  Mr  Astley  walks 
through  the  part  of  Mr  Flamboys,  the  husband  on  his 
honeymoon. 

Q.  E.  D.,”  a  new  comedietta  by  Mr  F.  A.  Marshall,  con¬ 
cludes  the  programme.  The  incidents  of  this  piece  belong 
rather  to  the  realm  of  farce.  The  scene  takes  place  in  the 
chambers  of  Dr  Donne,  a  young  professor  of  moral  philo¬ 
sophy,  writing  under  the  initials  Q.  E.  D.  A  foreign 
savant  believing  him  from  his  writings  to  be  of  mature 
age,  sends  to  him  a  young  French  lady,  who  is  seeking  a 
situation  as  governess.  In  the  rooms  a^ve  those  occupied 
by  our  philosopher  lives  an  ex-butler,  one  Adolphus  Spangle, 
who  is  given  to  answering  matrimonial  advertisements  in 
the  Family  Herald^  also  using  the  initials  Q.  E.  D.  He 
makes  an  appointment  with  a  Miss  O'Shaughnessy  (adver¬ 
tising  under  the  name  of  Amaryllis)  who  arrives  at  the 
doctor’s  chambers  just  as  he  is  expecting  the  French 
governess,  for  whom  she  is  of  course  mbtaken.  Adolphus 
Spangle  coming  in  later  takes  Mademoiselle  Mayonnaise, 
the  real  French  lady,  for  his  Amaryllis.  The  situations 
which  follow  produce  fully  as  much  complication  and  as 
many  humorous  incidents  as  the  most  experienced  playgoer 
could  desire,  ^his  trifle  is  acted  with  much  spirit  by 
Messrs  Belford  and  Righton,  Miss  Kate  Bishop  and  Miss 
Brennw.  Miss  Kate  Manor  gave  an  amusing  picture  of 
the  prim  landlady  of  the  chambers. 


GALLERY  OF  ILLU8TEATI0N. 

A  Sensation  Novel  is  in  Mr  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  happiest 
vein  of  humour,  and  was  produced  on  Monday  night  with 
of  success.  This  piece  is  based  on  the  quaint 
1  ea  that  the  personages  of  fiction,  whose  destinies  are  so 
reinorwlessly  ruled  by  authors,  have  yet  feelings  and  wills 
A  ^  which  are  often  at  variance  with  and  out- 
^ged  by  the  conduct  they  are  forced  to  pursue.  It  is 
JuppoB^  that  at  three  stages  of  a  novel,  the  author  loses 
r  a  snort  time  his  power  over  their  actions.  At  the  con- 
^on  of  the  first  and  second  volumes,  and  before  the  last 
pwr  of  the  third,  these  unhappy  beings  meet  and  speak 


the  thoughts  that  are  in  them.  The  virtuous  governess, 
obliged  during  the  whole  volume  to  resist,  much  against  her 
will,  the  advances  of  the  villanous  baronet.  Sir  Ruthven, 
now  makes  warm  love  to  him.  The  good  young  man  ” 
who,  in  the  story,  is  mildly  enamoured  ‘  of  the  virtuous 
governess,  now  snatches  a  brief  and  wicked  bliss  in  the 
embraces  of  the  “lovely,  yellow-haired  fiend  with  the 
panther-like  movement.’’ 

After  the  first  volume  these  characters  re-enact  some 
of  the  scones,  reading  their  parts  from  the  author’s 
manuscript.  Alice  Grey,  the  governess,  ridicules  Her¬ 
bert,  the  good  tutor,  for  his  coldness  in  wooing  her,  and 
that  his  interference  with  Sir  Ruthven  when 
he  was  about  to  carry  her  oflT  was  most  ill-timed  and  un¬ 
welcome.  In  rehearsing  one  of  the  scenes,  an  awkward 
pause  occurs,  which  is  found,  on  reference  to  the  manu¬ 
script,  to  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  Gripper,'  the  sensa¬ 
tional  detective,  who  is  always  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use.  Gripper,  however,  soon  appears  most  wondrously 
arrayed.  He  is  upbraided  with  his  dilatoriness,  and 
laughed  at  for  his  costume.  He  explains  that  if 
he  were  ever  to  arrive  in  time  the  novel  must  inevit¬ 
ably  come  to  a  close  at  once ;  and  as  for  his  dress,  that 
is  assumed  that  he  may  avoid  observation  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume, 
the  evolution  of  the  story  appears  to  cause  considerable 
alarm  to  the  personages  concerned,  especially  to  Gripper, 
who  much  fears,  from  some  allusion  to  his  effeminate  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  that  he  is  destined 
to  turn  out  io  be  a  woman,  and  the  daughter  of  an  earl. 
Herbert  knows  nothing  of  what  has  been  going  on,  having 
been  in  Africa  for  three-quarters  of  the  volume.  The  next 
resuscitation  occurs  just  before  the  last  chapter.  The 
scene  is  in  Algiers.  Late  events  have  been  of  a  most  painful 
nature.  Lady  Rocalda,  the  yellow-haired  fiend,  turns  out 
to  be  a  bus-conductor’s  daughter,  and  Alice  strongly  sus¬ 
pects  that  she  is  the  real  Lady  Rocalda.  The  absence  of 
Sir  Ruthven  causes  much  surprise ;  and,  as  none  of  the 
characters  present  appeared  in  the  last  written  chapter, 
the  manuscript  is  eagerly  referred  to,  and  the  sad  account 
of  the  villain’s  death  by  his  own  hand  is  very  effectively 
read  by  Herbert.  The  author  is  called  up,  and  soundly 
rated  by  all  his  puppets.  Gripper  insists  on  remaining  a 
man,  Herbert  on  marrying  Rocalda,  and  Alice  will  be  satis- 
fied  with  nothing  less  tlmn  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked 
baronet.  These  demands  are  enforced  by  threats  of  re¬ 
fusal  to  appear  in  future  books,  and  as  these  are  the 
stock  characters  of  sensation  novels  the  author  is  obliged 
to  give  in.  He  does  so,  however,  with  certain  stipulations. 
If  Herbert  is  permitted  to  marry  Rocalda,  he  must  promise 
to  reform  her,  and  the  same  duty  will  devolve  upon  Alice 
with  regard  to  Sir  Ruthven.  Moreover,  her  lover  cannot 
return  to  life  as  a  baronet,  but  as  a  simple  bus-conductor. 
Alice  consents  to  this,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  dead  man 
appears  with  the  hat,  coat,  and  badge  of  his  humble  calling. 
His  heavy  villanous  moustache  remains,  produemg  a  most 
ludicrous  appearance. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  incidents  of  this  most 
humorous  little  play.  Remarkable  ingenuity  and  clever¬ 
ness  are  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  Every 
scene  is  full  of  quaint  unexpected  turns  of  thought,  while 
the  fun  is  delightfully  fresh  and  genuine.  Mrs  German 
Reed  is  Rocalda ;  Miss  Holland,  Alice  Grey ;  Mr  Reed, 
Sir  Ruthven ;  Mr  Arthur  Cecil,  Herbert,  and  Mr  Oorney 
Grain,  Gripper.  Mr  Reed  also  plays  the  part  of  the  author. 
The  acting  is  throughout  good.  All  the  players  fully 
enter  into  the  humour  of  the  situations,  and  bring  out  with 
due  force  the  bright  points  of  satire.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  Mr  Arthur  Cecil’s  striking  and  artistic 
delineation  of  the  good  young  tutor,  and  his  admirable 
singing  of  a  comic  song  in  Hie  last  act,  describing  the 
miseries  he  means  to  prepare  for  Alice  if  forced  to  marry 
her.  The  music  by  Mr  German  Reed  is  pretty  and  tuneful, 
but  not  remarkable  for  originality. 

Mr  Corney  Grain’s  amusing  piece  “  Baden  Baden,”  sung 
and  acted  by  himself,  concludes  the  entertainment.  Mr 
Grain  is  at  his  best  in  this  kind  of  performance,  but  “  Baden 
Baden  ”  is  almost  too  slight  to  give  him  a  good  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  powers, 
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literary. 


the  genesis  of  species. 

On  thf.  Genesis  of  Species,  By  St  George  Mivart,  F.R.S.  Mac¬ 
millan.  1871. 

Mr  Malthas  was  the  first  to  draw  effective  attention  to 
one  of  the  most  singular  and  important  facts  in  natural 
history,  namely,  the  want  of  balance  or  harmony  between 
the  powers  of  animals  to  increase  their  pumbers,  and  the 
amount  of  sustenance  provided  for  them.  He  had  to 
struggle  with  a  most  natural  prejudice,  which  refuses  to 
accept  so  painful  a  fact,  and  which  clings  with  tenacious 
confidence  to  the  theory  that  God  never  sends  a  mouth 
but  he  sends  wherewithal  to  fill  it.  As  a  clergyman, 
Malthas  almost  necessarily  viewed  what  he  called  the 
law  of  population,  or  the  tendency  of  every  species  to 
increase  beyond  the  available  means  of  subsistence,  in  its 
relation  to  human  happiness ;  and  it  presented  itself  to 
his  mind  as  the  doleful  parent  of  nearly  every  human  woe. 
There  is  another  aspect  in  which  it  may  be  regarded 
(and  for  the  development  of  this  we  are  indebted  to  Mr 
l)arwin),  namely,  as  an  instrument  by  which  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  man  have  been  developed.  The 
“  struggle  for  existence  ’*  may  involve  great  suffering, 
but  it  weeds  out  feeble  and  sickly  forms,  preserving 
those  that  are  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  It  is,  then,  by  the  “  survival  of  the 
fittest  ”  t^t  the  animal  kingdom  has  been  improved ;  to 
it  we  are  indebted,  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr 
Darwin,  for  all  the  manifold  and  higher  kinds  of  life. 

Mr  Mivart  enters  the  lists  against  Mr  Darwin’s  hypo¬ 
thesis,  in  a  volume  full  of  acute  remarks,  written  in  a 
vivacious  style,  although  occasionally  degenerating  into, 
as  his  sympathisers  would  probably  call  it,  righteous 
flippancy.  He  is  an  accomplished  naturalist,  and  brings 
to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  wide  and  necessary 
information  ;  but  we  fail  to  perceive  in  anything  he  pro¬ 
duces  a  fatfd  danger  to  the  views  he  opposes.  Many  of 
the  difficulties  that  he  presses  are  not  inconsiderable,  but 
they  are  nearly  all  drawn  from  our  ignorance  rather  than 
our  knowledge.  He  is  unable  to  produce  any  examples 
that  really  conflict  with  Mr  Darwin’s  views,  although  some 
of  them  may,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be 
hard  to  resolve.  Other  influences  that  he  mentions  are 
easily  resolved.  “  It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  the 
preservation  of  any  race  of  men  in  the  straggle  for  life 
ever  depended  on  such  an  extreme  delicacy  and  reflne- 
luent  of  the  internal  ear  ”  as  is  requisite  for  the  highest 
music.  Now,  as  Mr  Mivart  observes,  savages  have  no  music ; 
tloes  he  then  suppose  that  a  new  endowment  is  created 
for  oivilised  men  ?  Music  is  emphatically  a  modern  art ; 
we  excel  the  Greeks  in  music  not  less  than  they  surpassed 
us  in  sculpture.  Its  growth  is  evidently  due  to  cultiva¬ 
tion,  to  acquirements  transmitted  by  inheritance,  and 
stimulated  in  many  cases  by  large  pecuniary  rewards. 

Mr  Mivart’s  book  is,  however,  opportune.  Mr  Darwin 
is  preparing  an  important  treatise  for  publication,  and  he 
will  not  fail  carefully  to  weigh  and  candidly  to  deal  with 
oljjections,  from  whatsoever  quarter  they  may  come,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered. 
The  position  taken  up  by  Mr  Mivart  is  not  that  “  Dar- 
winianism”  is  false,  but  that  it  is  incomplete;  he  docs  not 
deny  the  existence  of  “  natural  selection,”  nor  does  ho 
deny  that  it  has  had  important  effects,  but  he  avers  that 
it  never  did  produce  a  species.  He  attacks  one  only  of 
the  factors  that  enter  into  the  Darwinian  hypothesis — 
namely,  variability  of  individual  progeny ;  and  he  leaves 
unchallenged  the  other,  the  Malthusian  factor,  and  attri- 
huUis  to  it  a  considerable  role.  Allowing,  as  the  most 
supt'rficial  observation  proves,  that  there  are  minute 
shades  of  difference  betw’een  the  offspring  of  any 
animal  and  its  parent,  and  assuming,  as  we  undoubtedly 
may,  that  the  variations  may  lie  such  as  to  give  the 
progeny  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  individuals  characterised  by 
such  beneficial  variations  will  be  more  likely  to  survive 
and  transmit  the  favourable  character  to  their  progeny. 
Now,  the  question  arises, — What  is  the  amount  of  the 
variability  that  the  naturalist  may  take  for  granted  ?  Is  I 
it  minute  and  almost  inappreciable,  or  is  it  extensive  ?  | 


Mr  Darwin,  while  recognising  that  there  is  often  great 
change  in  the  progeny,  as  in  monstrosities,  holds  that  it 
is  by  small  changes,  piled  up  in  one  line  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  that  species  have  been  altered  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  slowly  chan^ng,  surrounding  external 
circumstance.  When  these  differences  have  led  to  a  great 
departure  from  the  original  type,  and  the  new  variety 
has  acquired  a  permanence  and  stability,  Mr  Darwin 
would  say  a  new  species  has  been  brought  into  existence. 
Mr  Mivart,  on  the  contrary,  afl5rms  that  Nature  takes 
great  leaps ;  that  she  bounds  at  once  from  an  old  to  a 
new  species,  and  that  imperceptible  changes  cannot  he 
built  up  into  new  forms  of  animal  life.  He  explains  the 
introduction  of  new  species  by  attributing  to  the  animal 
kingdom  a  “  speciee-making  faculty ;  ”  he  refuses  to 
believe  that  new  kinds  of  animals  are  introduced  by 
the  direct  fiat  of  the  Creator ;  on  the  contrary,  they  spring 
out  of  existing  species,  although,  like  Minerva  from  the 
brow  of  Jupiter,  ready-made.  T^s  is  exactly  on  alL 
fours  with  the  celebrat^  explanation  of  the  power  that 
opium  has  of  inducing  to  sleep, — ^namely,  that  it  is  a 
drug  possessing  a  soporific  virtue.  It  is  a  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  to  be  explained,  twisted,  by  the  use  of 
a  metaphysical  jargon,  into  the  form  of  an  explanation. 
We  can  only  attribute  to  the  same  misleading  influence 
Mr  Mivart’s  definition  of  species :  “  peculiar  congeries 
of  characters  or  attributes,  innate  powers  and  qualitiei, 
and  a  certain  nature  realised  in  individuals.”  We  pity 
the  naturalist  who,  with  such  a  lantern  in  his  h^d, 
should  go  forth  into  the  darkness  to  separate  animale 
into  species.  How  is  he  to  know  when  he  has  got  a 
species,  and  when  a  variety  ? 

The  admissions  .that  Mr  Mivart  makes  destroy  the 
significance  of  his  views.  He  says  “that  the  latent 
tendency  which  exists  to  their  sudden  evolutions  is 
determined  to  action  by  the  stimulus  of  the  external 
conditions  ;  that  ‘  natural  selection  *  rigorously  destroys 
monstrosities,  and  abortive  and  feeble  attempts  at  t^ 
performance  of  the  evolutionary  process ;  that  ‘  natural 
selection  ’  removes  the  antecedent  species  rapidly  when 
the  new  one  evolved  is  more  in  harmony  with  surround¬ 
ing  conditions.”  This  reduces  the  difference  between 
the  rival  views  to  a  mere  question  of  degree,  in  which 
the  presumption  to  be  drawn  from  experience  is  de¬ 
cidedly  unfavourable  to  sudden  leaps.  The  only  case  in 
which  Mr  Mivart’s  position  would  be  worth  the  trouble 
of  defending,  would  be  if  there  were  no  abortive  or  feeble 
attempts  at  evolution,  but  if,  in  consequence  of  a  pre^ 
arranged  plan,  new  species  were  produced  to  fill  up 
blanks  in  nature,  or  to  supersede  others  whose  destiijy 
had  been  fulfilled.  If  Nature  advances  through  the  path 
of  trial  and  failure,  making  thousands  of  experimentf 
before  one  succeeds — if  there  is  no  intelligent,  unerring, 
creating  power  at  work,  and  her  step  is  as  often  back¬ 
ward  as  forward — then  inquiry  as  to  the  exact  length  of 
each  step  she  takes  becomes  comparatively  trivial. 

The  purpose  of  Mr  Mivart  is  not,  however,  exclu¬ 
sively  to  determine  the  true  origin  of  species,  but  so  to 
qualify  the  theory  of  evolution  as  that  it  shall  not  con¬ 
flict  with  his  theological  predilections.  Consequently 
he  gives  two  long  chapters  on  “  Evolution  and  Ethics,” 
and  Theology  and  Evolution.”  He  attacks  the  utili¬ 
tarian  theory,  which  he  confounds  with  that  of  ovolution. 
For  this  there  is  no  excuse,  as  the  only  one  laying  claim 
to  the  name  of  Utilitarian,  whose  belief  is  seriously 
affected  by  Darwinianism,  is  Mr  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
opinion  of  most  Utilitarians  is  that  conscience  requires, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  grown  in  every  child ;  that  no  one 
brings  into  the  world  with  him  more  than  the  elementary 
affections  and  passions  out  of  which  it  is  elaborated. 
But  even  the  evolution  theory  as  applied  to  morals  if 
egregiously  misunderstood  by  the  author.  He  asks 
whether  ”  self  -  sacrifice  ”  or  “  asceticism  ”  can  be  deve¬ 
loped  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  thus  mistaking 
for  the  growth  of  conscience  an  exceptional  virtue  and 
asceticism,  which  is  no  virtue  at  all,  but  the  most  pesti¬ 
lential  vice  connected  with  our  higher  nature.  Then, 
what  could  have  persuaded  our  author  to  deny  moral 
feelings  to  some  of  the  higher  animals  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  only  “  personal  affection  ?  ”  Surely  that 
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i$  a  virtue;  at  least,  as  much  as  asceticism.  If  our 
author  elects  the  high  and  dry  line  of  Kant,  and  to 
deny  the  name  of  virtue  to  everything  that  does  not  flow 
from  the  pure  conception  of  duty,  ho  will  take  away 
virtue  not  only  from  animals,  but  from  the  majority  of 
human  beings ;  of  whom,  we  think,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  their  actions  are  fully  “  explicable  by  the  fear  of 
punishment,  by  the  hope  of  pleasure,  or  by  personal 
affection.” 

What  Mr  Mivart  will  be  most  remembered  for,  is  the 
damaging  character  of  the  admissions  he  makes,  The 
objections  drawn  from  the  diversity  of  moral  codes  ho 
affects  to  despise  shallow ;  but  the  astonishment  of 
the  reader  is  removed  when  be  finds  that  the  popular 
doctrine  against  which  the  conflicting  moral  judgments 
of  mankind  are  levelled  is  quietly  withdrawn.  It  is 
certainly  not  merely  a  loose  popular  notion,  but  a 
cherished  dogma  of  the  generality  of  the  ethical  writers 
of  the  school  to  which  Mr  Mivart  seems  to  belong,  that 
we  have  a  faculty  that  tells  us  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong;  and  that  we  can  be  as  sure  of  the  moral 
quality  of  an  action  as  of  the  sweetness  of  sugar  or  the 
bitterness  of  quinine.  Mr  Mivart  is  not  one  of  those 
who  affirm  “that  man  possesses  a  distinct  innate 
power  and  faculty,  by  which  he  is  made  intuitively 
aware  what  acts  considered  by  and  in  themselves  are 
right  and  what  wrong, — an  infallible  and  universal 
internal  code.”  When  the  moral  faculty  is  thus  shorn 
of  its  proud  prerogative  as  an  infallible  guide,”  we 
admit  the  objections  to  it  are  very  much  lessened  ;  and 
if  the  residue  of  the  faculty  were  given  up,  all  the  objec¬ 
tions  would  be  gone.  To  give  up  a  contested  position 
is  hardly  a  ground  for  claiming  a  victory.  Mr  Mivart, 
however,  fails  to  let  us  understand  how  far  he  retreats : 
if  the  moral  faculty  is  not  infallible,  how  far  is  it  trust¬ 
worthy  ?  To  affirm  that  we  have  a  faculty  of  vision 
whereby  we  infallibly  know  that  some  objects  are 
round  and  others  square,  but  cannot  distinguish  in  any 
particular  case  which  are  round  and  which  square ;  or 
that  we  know  for  certain  that  some  things  have  a  sweet 
smell,  and  others  a  smell  the  opposite  of  sweet,  without 
being  able  to  discriminate  them  except  by  the  aid  of 
a  thousand  educational  influences,”  seems  the  nearest 
parallel  to  Mr  Mivart’s  position.  When  so  much  is 
given  up,  we  wonder  what  can  remain  worth  con¬ 
tending  for. 

We  fear  that  the  clergy,  notwithstanding  Mr  Mivart’s 
strong  protestations  of  orthodoxy,  will  regard  him  as 
a  candid  friend  who  is  far  more  dangerous  than  any 
enemy.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  striking  feebleness  of 
his  remarks  on  the  origin  of  evil ;  an  author  deserves 
credit  for  very  great  moderation  when  he  thinks  it 
enough  to  maintain  that  there  is  “  a  decided  prepon¬ 
derance  of  good  and  of  happiness  over  their  opposites.” 
Nor  is  much  to  be  said  against  his  view  of  final  causes, 
for  it  has  had  an  eloquent  expounder  in  Baden  Powell. 
But  we  cannot  help  expressing  surprise  that  he  should 
think  his  notion  of  derivative  creation  in  any  degree 
assists  the  defence  of  religion.  It  is  not,  he  observes, 
“  a  supernatural  act,  but  is  simply  the  divine  action  by 
and  through  natural  laws.”  Now,  the  whole  point  of 
contrast  between  the  scientific  and  theological  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Nature  is  just  this, — whether  it  is  any  or  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  not  to  point  out 
its  physical  antecedents,  but  to  say  simply  that  the 
Creator  intended  it  should  be  so,  and  either  directly 
created  the  phenomenon  (as  Mr  Mivart  holds  to  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  human  souls),  or  introduces  it  in 
an  irregular  and  unpredictable  manner.  To  a  devout 
vjreek,  the  antecedent  of  a  storm  was  the  wrath  of  a 
non-existent  person  called  Neptune ;  but  Admiral 
FitzRoy  had  a  different  opinion.  Once  it  is  admitted 
that  the  causes  of  all  physical  events  are  to  be  sought 
in  physical  antecedents,  then  science  has  won  the  only 
victory  it  cares  for.  Thus  Mr  Mivart’s  triumph  over 

ysicists  consists  in  quietly  conceding  the  whole  point 

We  agree  with  Mr  Mivart  that  theism  ought  to  be 
accepted  on  purely  rational  rounds.  We  are  glad  also 
oc  roniclo  the  admission  that  “it  evidently  has  not 


and  revealed  reli^on  to  a  fine  point,  but  he  could  hardly 
have  recognised  in  Mr  Mivart  a  disciple,  when  he  puts 
the  likeness  on  the  fact  of  their  both  neing  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe.  “  Conviction,”  the  author  says,  “  as  to 
theism  is  not  forced  upon  men,  as  is  the  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  the  sun  at  noon-day.  A  moral  element 
enters  also  here,  and  the  analogy  there  is  in  this  respect 
between  Christianity  and  Theism  speaks  eloquently  of 
their  primary  derivation  from  one  common  author.”  Mr 
Mivart  has  clearly  some  lingering  affection  for  the  old 
idea  that  incredibility  is  the  test  of  meritorious  faith,  and 
which  reached  its  culmination  in  the  assertion,  Oredo 
quia  impon&ihile.  All  the  more,  however,  on  that  very 
account,  will  his  book  be  useful.  It  will  appeal  to  a 
large  class  who  reftise  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  any 
one  who  does  not  approach  them  with  their  cherished 
beliefs.  Under  its  guidance  they  will  allow  themselves 
to  think,  and  the  admissions  m^e  by  Mr  Mivart  will 
enable  them  to  see  clearly  into  the  subject  for  a  consider¬ 
able  wav.  After  learning  to  walk  by  the  leading-strings, 
they  will,  by-and-by,  outstrip  their  teacher.  Mr  Mivart 
is  so  encumbered  with  metaphysical  and  other  super¬ 
stitions,  that  he  is  only  like  a  gladiator  fighting  in  a 
strait-jacket. 


•ISAMBARD  KINGDOM  BRUNBL. 

*  TA«  Life  of  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei^  Civil  Engineer,  By  Isam- 
bard  Brunei,  B.C.L.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ely,  Longmans. 

Mr  Brunei  has  written  a  very  good  memoir  of  his 
father,  all  the  better  because  its  personal  details  form 
only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  work,  while 
the  rest  gives  full  information  about  the  great  engineer¬ 
ing  projects  in  which  Brunei  was  engaged. 

In  the  way  of  personal  history  there  was  not  veiy 
much  to  tell.  The  son  of  Sir  Marc  Isambard  Brunei 
was  an  engineer  almost  from  childhood,  Bom  in  1806, 
he  was  only  thirteen  when,  a  schoolboy  at  Hove,  he 
wrote  home  saying,  “  I  have  been  making  half-a-dozen 
boats  lately,  till  1  have  worn  my  hands  to  pieces.  I 
have  also  taken  a  plan  of  Hove,  which  is  a  vqry  amusing 
job.”  After  that,  being  at  school  in  Paris,  he  made  a 
study  of  its  engineering  works,  and  sent  home  drawings 
and  desoriptionB  of  them.  As  a  boy  he  entered  into  all 
his  father’s  projects,  and  he  was  regularly  installed  as 
his  clerk  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Just  then  the  Thames 
Tunnel  was  being  constructed,  and  the  young  man  had 
an  important  shi^e  in  the  work,  which  continued  from 
1823  to  1828,  when  the  water  broke  in,  Brunei  being 
nearly  drowned  in  saving  the  lives  of  some  of  the  work¬ 
men.  The  ill-ffited  project  was  not  resumed  till  1835, 
and  not  completed  till  1843,  this  being  the  last  great 
achievement  of  the  elder  Brunei,  who  died  in  1849. 
Long  before  that  his  son  had  surpassed  him  as  a  skilful 
engineer,  though  even  he  always  showed  enough  of  the 
old  man’s  visionary  and  experimental  disposition  to 
lessen  the  value  of  his  work. 

His  first  great  undertaking  was  in  the  attempted 
construction  of  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge.  An  old 
Bristol  alderman  had  in  1753  left  1,000L  to  accumulate 
at  compound  interest  till  it  reached  10,000/.,  when  it 
was  to  bo  spent  in  building  a  bridge  over  the  Avon. 
In  1829  the  trustees  of  the  money  proposed  to  build  the 
bridge,  and  Brunei,  though  Telford  was  one  of  his 
rivals,  received  the  commission.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  old  alderman’s  legacy  was  quite  insufficient, 
and  five  years  were  spent  in  collecting  money.  The 
bridge  was  begun  in  1886,  and  continued  as  far  as  the 
funds  permitted  it  till  1843,  when  45,000/.  had  been 
used  up,  and  no  more  could  be  obtained.  The  work 
was  not  finished  till  1864,  after  Brunei’s  death,  ^d  he 
had  no  part  in  its  successful  continuation.  While  the 
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construction  of  the  bridge  was  being  first  discuss^,  he 
was  in  1833  appointed  engineer  to  the  proposed  i^lway 
between  London  and  Bristol,  which,  after  two  years*  figh^ 
ing  in  Parliamentary  Committees,  was  begun  in  1837. 
Mr  Brunei  quotes  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  his 
father  daring  this  waiting-time,  written  by  Mr  St  George 
Burke. 

In  1883  your  father  and  I  occupied  chambers  facing  each  other 
in  Parliament  Street,  and  as  my  duties  involved  the  superinten¬ 
dence,  as  Parliamentary  agent,  of  the  compliance  with  all  the 
standing  orders  of  Parliament,  and  very  frequent  interviews  and 
negotiations  with  the  landowners  on  the  line,  wo  were  of  necessity 
constantly  thrown  together.  To  facilitate  our  intercourse  it 
occurred  to  your  father  to  carry  a  string  across  Parliament 
Street,  from  his  chambers  to  mine,  to  be  there  connected  with  a 
bell,  by  which  he  could  cither  call  me  to  the  window  to  receive 
his  telegraphic  signals,  or,  more  frequently,  to  wake  me  up  in  the 
morning  when  wo  had  occasion  to  go  into  Jthe  country  together, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  was  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and 
great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  neighbours  at  this  device,  the 
object  of  which  they  were  unable  to  comprehend. 

I  believe  that  at  that  time  he  scarcely  ever  went  to  be^  though 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  him  tired  or  out  of  spirits.  He 
was  a  very  constant  smoker,  and  would  take  his  nap  in  an  arm¬ 
chair,  veiy  frequently  with  a  cigar  in  bis  mouth ;  and  if  we  were 
to  start  out  of  town  at  five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  his 
frequent  practice  to  rouse  me  out  of  bed  about  three,  by  means  of 
the  bell,  when  I  would  invariably  find  him  up  and  dressed,  and  in 
great  glee  at  the  fun  of  having  curtailed  my  slumbers  by  two  or 
three  hours  more  than  necessary. 

No  one  would  have  supposed  that  during  the  night  he  had 
been  poring  over  plans  and  estimates,  and  engrossed  in  serious 
labours,  which  to  most  men  would  have  proved  destructive  of 
their  energies  during  the  following  day ;  but  I  never  saw  him 
otherwise  than  full  of  gaiety,  and  apparently  as  ready  for  work 
as  though  he  had  been  sleeping  through  the  night. 

The  Great  Western  Railway,  BrnnePs  life-work,  occu¬ 
pied  him  between  1835  and  1859.  He  constructed 
twelve  hundred  lines  of  railway,  with  all  its  complica¬ 
tions  and  accessories,  with  consummate  ability,  and  with 
only  too  much  boldness.  The  battle  of  the  gauges  is 
minutely  detailed  by  Mr  Brunei,  as  well  as  his  father’s 
efforts  to  introduce  the  atmospheric  system  on  the  South 
Devon  Railway.  He  also  gives  a  very  full  account  of 
the  Great  Eastern  enterprise,  and  of  all  the  gains  that 
have  sprung  from  that  failure.  Thirteen  out  of  the 
sevent^n  chapters  in  the  volume  are  occupied  with 
these  sulgeote,  interesting  to  all,  but  of  special  value  to 
technical  readers.  Into  one  last  chapter  is  compressed 
the  sto^  of  Brunei’s  private  life  during  thirty-three 
years.  He  married  in  1836,  and  died  in  1859.  A  pleasant 
view  of  him  out  of  his  craft  is  here  given  by  Mr  Horsley, 
the  painter : 

I  remember  with  tinralar  distinctness  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
him,  when  I  waa  a  lad  of  fourteen,  and  had  just  obtained  my 
studentship  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  criticised  with  great 
keenness  and  judgment  a  drawing  which  I  had  with  me,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  me  a  lesson  on  paper  straining.  From  that 
time  till  his  death  he  was  my  most  intimate  friend.  Being 
naturally  imbued  with  artistic  taste  and  perception  of  a  very  high 
order,  his  critical  remarks  were  always  of  great  value,  and  were 
made  with  an  amount  of  good  humour  which  softened  their 
occasionally  somewhat  tiying  pungency.  He  had  a  remarkably 
accurate  eye  for  nroportion,  as  well  as  taste  for  form.  This  is 
evinced  in  every  line  to  be  found  in  his  sketch-books,  and  in  all 
the  architectural  features  of  his  various  works. 

bo  small  an  incident  as  the  choice  of  colour  in  the  original 
carriages  of  the  Great  W^estem  Railway,  and  any  decorative  work 
called  for  on  the  line,  gave  public  evidence  of  his  taste  in  colour ; 
but  those  who  remember  the  gradual  arrangement  and  fitting  up 
of  his  house  in  Duke  Street  will  want  no  assurance  from  me  of 
your  father’s  rare  artistic  feeling.  He  passed,  I  believe,  the 
pleasantest  of  his  leisure  moments  in  decorating  that  house,  and 
well  do  I  remember  our  visits  in  search  of  rare  furniture,  china, 
bronzes,  &c.,  with  which  he  filled  it,  till  it  became  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  attractive  houses  in  London.  Its  interest  was 
greatly  increased  when  he  formed  that  magnificent  dining-room, 
now,  with  the  house  of  which  it  was  a  part,  pulled  down.  This 
room,  hung  with  pictures,  with  its  richly  carved  fire-place,  door¬ 
ways,  and  ceiling,  its  silken  hangings  and  Venetian  mirrors, 
lighted  up  on  one  of  the  many  festive  gatherings  frequent  in  that 
hospitable  house,  formed  a  scene  which  none  will  forget  who  had 
the  privilege  of  Uking  part  in  it.  When  from  time  to  time  he 
abroad,  and  especially  in  his  visit  to  Venice  in  1852,  he 
j  bis  collection  by  purchases  made  with  great  judgment 
and  skill.  In  buying  pictures,  your  father  evinced  a  taste  often 
found  m  men  of  refined  mind  and  feeling— viz.,  a  repugnance  to 
works,  however  excellent  in  themselves,  where  violent  action  was 
represent^  He  preferred  pictures  where  the  subject  partook 
more  of  the  suggestive  than  the  positive,  and  where  a  considerable 
scope  was  left  in  which  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  might 


disport  itself.  This  feeUng  was  displayed  in  a  great  love  of  land- 
scape  art,  and  in  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature. 

The  great  feature  of  Brunei’s  life  as  an  engineer  is 
that,  in  his  principal  works,  he  was  a  pioneer.  Although 
each  of  these  works  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion,  not  one  can  be  said  to  have  answered  exactly  in 
the  way  he  proposed.  The  Clifton  Bridge  was  not 
finished  till  after  his  death,  and  tfien  only  by  turning 
another  of  his  bridges  to  a  totally  different  purpose  from 
that  for  which  he  intended  it — substituting,  for  the  ele¬ 
gant  Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge,  the  present  ugly 
girders  of  the  Charing  Cross  Railw^,  The  broad  gauge 
has  b^n  beaten  by  the  narrow ;  and  the  Great  Eastern^ 
though  she  is  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  has  not 
been  used  to  transport  whole  villages  of  emigrants,  as  it 
was  imagined  she  would.  Yet,  without  Brunei’s  bold 
experiments,  iron  ships  and  screw-steamers  might  stiU 
have  been  in  their  infancy,  and  but  for  the  Cheat  Eastern 
the  Atlantic  cable  might  still  have  been  a  speculation 
for  the  fixture. 

MR  MAGUIRE  ON  THE  POPE. 

The  Pontificate  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  By  John  Francis  Maguire, 
M.F.  Longmans. 

It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  years  since  the  member  for 
Cork  began  to  collect  materials  for  a  biography  of  Pio 
Nono,  and  the  volume  before  us  is  an  enlarged  and 
amended  edition  of  a  work  that  has  been  twice  pre¬ 
viously  published  under  the  title  *  Rome  and  its  Ruler.* 
A  book  that  has  been  so  long  in  progress,  and  so  fre¬ 
quently  revised,  must  be  accepted  as  the  best  its  author 
can  produce  on  the  subject,  and  every  chapter  of  the 
‘  Pontificate  of  Pius  the  Ninth  ’  furnishes  unmistakable 
evidences  of  zeal  and  industry.  The  compilation  of  this 
volume  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love,  and  Mr 
Maguire  has  put  himself  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense  to  make  it  as  complete  and  attractive  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  the  result  is  unsatisfactory,  it  is  assuredly  not 
owing  to  any  lack  of  enthusiasm  or  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  his  labours  have 
been  misdirected.  The  method  he  has  adopted  is  not 
at  fault.  Like  M.  About,  Mr  Maguire  has  studied  the 
Roman  question  on  the  spot.  He  has  paid  three  visits 
to  Rome,  for  the  express  purpose  of  qualifying  himself 
for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and,  although  his  in* 

I  quiries  have  been  one-sided,  he  has  not  been  content 
with  second-hand  information.  A  large  portion  of  his 
work  is  occupied  with  the  description  of  what  he  saw 
and  heard  during  his  wanderings  through  the  Holy  City, 
and  the  account  he  gives  us  of  the  institutions  of  Rome, 
is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  fact  that  Mr 
Maguire’s  investigations  have  been  prosecuted  exclu¬ 
sively  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  officials  adds 
to  the  value  of  his  book,  by  investing  it  with  a  quasi¬ 
official  authority.  The  ‘  Pontificate  of  Pius  the  Ninth  ’ 
is  the  fullest  statement  of  the  case  for  the  Papal 
Government  that  has  appeared  in  England,  and,  as 
such,  deserves  to  be  read  by  the  opponents  as  well  as 
the  friends  of  the  system  it  describes. 

Mr  Maguire  does  not  seek  to  conceal  that  he  has^  a 
practical  object  in  view  in  writing  the  history  of  the  life 
and  reign  of  Pius  IX.  In  the  Preface,  he  frankly  tells 
us  that  the  volume  is  designed  to  counteract  some,  at 
least,  of  the  iniquitous  agencies  and  influences  leagued 
against  the  least  aggressive  and  most  illustrious  of  Sove¬ 
reigns,”  and  he  boldly  records  his  conviction  that  Rome 
is  only  in  “  the  temporary  possession  of  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel.”  Although  *  Rome  and  its  Ruler  ’  has  failed 
to  avert  the  downfall  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  power,  its 
author  hopes  that  the  *  Pontificate  of  Pius  the  Ninth  ’ 
may  help  to  restore  him  to  the  throne  he  has  lost.  The 
only  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Mr  Maguire’s  pur¬ 
pose  is  that  which  has  been  necessitated  by  altered 
circumstances.  It  being  no  longer  possible  to  keep,  he 
now  seeks  to  recover. 

Regarding  Mr  Maguire’s  qualifications  for  an  under- 
taldng  of  this  character  and  magnitude  little  need  t® 
said.  No  one  would  expect  a  critical  work  on  a  living 
Pope  from  the  pen  of  a  thoroughly  orthodox  CatholiOi 
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and  Mr  Maguire  has^  neither  the^  capacity  nor  the  de-  I  no  longer  affected  with  your  disease.*  **  And  so  indeed 
sire  to  distinguish  himself  in  this  way.  His  attitude  I  it  has  happened,  continues  the  astonished  and  delighted 
towards  “  the  illustrious  object  of  this  sketch,”  as  he  biographer,  “  for  from  the  close  of  the  year  1818  to  the 
affectionately  but  somewhat  inelegantly  designates  Pope  I  present  day,  a  period  of  fifty -two  years,  he  has  never 
Pius  IX.,  is,  indeed,  the  reverse^  of  critical.  An  ardent  I  once  been  subject  to  it !  Thus  did  Divine  Providence 
believer  in  the  infallibility  of  His  Holiness,  Mr  Maguire  I  guide  the  lips  of  the  Holy  Father,  to  whom  one  might 
seems  to  be  prepared  to  follow  up  this  dogma  to  its  I  almost  imagine  was  disclosed  the  future  destiny  of  the 
logical  consequence.  Veneration  would  be  too  weak  a  youthful  Levite  who  then  knelt  before  him  in  earnest 
term  to  apply  to  the  feeling  he  enterteins  and  cherishes  I  supplication.”  Other  incidents  in  Mastei*s  pre-Pontifical 
toward  the  Holy  Father,  and  adoration  would  scwely  I  career,  quite  as  extraordinary  as  this,  are  narrated  by 
be  too  strong.  In  his  estimation,  Mastei  Ferretti  is  not  I  Mr  Maguire  with  equal  credulousness ;  but  ex  uno  disce 
only  the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  but  his  goodness  and  om7ies. 

wisdom  are  different  in  kind  and  ongin  from  any  virtue  I  History,  written  from  the  point  of  view  indicated  by 
or  faculty  that  can  characterise  or^nary  mortals.  There  I  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  this  work,  is  obviously 
is  a  special  and  peculiar— -a  mystical  and  occult— in-  I  not  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  standards.  Mr  Maguire 
fluence  at  work  on  the  mind  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  1  disposes  of  the  movement  that  has  deprived  the  Pope 
that  plainly  baffles  and  transcends  reason.  What,  for  I  of  his  temporal  sovereignty  in  a  simple  and  summary 
instance,  can  reason  have  to  say  to  such  a  doctrine  as  I  way.  He  has  no  doubt  whatever,  tnat  all  who  have 
this  ?  “The  Pope,  like  the  Church,  is  bound  to  examine  opposed  the  Pontifical  Government  have  been  actuated 
each  question  thoroughly.  Ho  is  bound  to  consult  those  by  a  spirit  of  perverse  wickedness  and  ignorance, 
who  are  capable  of  affording  him  efficient  help.  .  .  .  We  Heaven  and  hell  have  been  in  conflict,  and,  for  the 
must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that,  though  such  dili-  I  present  at  least,  hell  has  triumphed.  That  is,  in  brief, 
gence  is  a  matter  of  strict  obligation,  and  is  sure  I  the  view  that  Mr  Maguire  takes  of  the  struggle  which 
not  to  be  neglected,  it  is  not  the  source  of  our  cer-  I  has  ended  in  the  absorption  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
tainty  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  dogmas  de-  I  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  He  has  not  the  slightest 
fined ;  since  this  rests,  not  on  human  ability,  or  study,  I  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  sheep  from  the  goats, 
or  consultation,  hut  on  the  distinct  promise  of  God*'  It  The  Pope,  Antonelli,  the  Pontifical  Zouaves,  and  all  the 
is  evidently  impossible  to  understand  this  argument,  I  supporters  of  the  Papal  Government  are  represented  as 
and  it  is  probably  only  meant  to  bewilder  the  under-  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  while  Mazzini,  Gari- 
standing.  If  so,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  means  baldi,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  their  friends  are  described 
employed  are  admirably  calculated  to  produce  the  effect  as  little,  or  no  better,  than  demons.  Mr  Maguire  does 
desired.  The  dogmas  or  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  not  recognise  the  existence  of  any  colours  except  black 
Pope  are  the  result  of  examination,  study,  and  consulta-  and  white,  and  his  book  has  as  little  variety  of  tint  and 
tion,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  imper-  shade  as  a  draught-board.  The  blacks  are  painted  very 
feet  application  of  these  intellectual  processes,  but  we  black,  and  the  whites  very  white, 
are  not  to  allow  this  consideration  to  influence  our  be-  I  But  although  Mr  Maguire*s  estimate  of  men  and 
lief.  The  faculties  and  methods  employed  in  the  dis-  their  actions  is  defective  and  untrustworthy,  he  is  quite 
covery  of  truth  are  not  to  be  employed  in  testing  it  competent  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  an  hospital 
after  it  has  been  discovered  and  promulgated.^  In  short,  or  a  charity,  and,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  a  large 
authority  is  the  sole  basis  of  faith,  although  it  is  expe-  portion  of  his  volume  is  filled  with  interesting  and 
dient  to  show  some  marks  of  respect  for  the  intellect.  valuable  descriptions  of  the  institutions  of  Home.  He 
^  Mr  Maguire^  has  not  shrunk  from  the^  consequences  seems  to  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  details  of  the 
mvolved  in  this  doctrine.  “  The  Pope’s  infallibility,  as  I  latest  and  most  highly  developed  system  of  paternal 
teacher  of  the  Church,  he  tells  us,  “  does  not  protect  I  government  that  the  world  has  seen.  Some  of  the 
him  from  ordinary  human  weakness.  It  has  nothing  te  charities  described  by  Mr  Maguire  are  exceedingly 
do  with  his  personal  mond  character,  nor  even  with  his  curious,  and  show  how  widely  the  ramifications  of  the 
personal  faith  as  a  Christian.  The  Popes,  though  most  Pope’s  benevolence  extended.  We  can  readily  believe 
generally  virtuous  men,  and,  in  very  many  instances,  Mr  Maguire  when  he  states  that  the  changes  and 
sanctity,,  are  not  pretended  to  be,  by  improvements  recently  effected  in  the  hospitals,  prisons, 
thetf  office,  free  from  liability  to  sin.  The  greatest  and  charities  of  Rome  were  “  invariably  the  result  of 
wickedness,  though  unlikely  in  a  Pope,  and,  if  it  hap-  the  charity  and  generosity  of  Pius  IX.”  The  system  did 
pened,  especially  revolting  on  account  of  his  office,  not  tend  to  develop  self-reliance  or  self-help.  As  a 
would  not  touch  in  the  least  the  prerogative  of  which  sample  of  the  kind  of  charities  that  have  found  most 
there  is  question.”  This  passage  has  the  merit  of  clear-  favour  with  the  Popes,  we  may  cite  that  for  providing 
ness.  The  only  inference  it  admits  of  is  that  the  Pope  dowries  for  young  girls,  and  especially  for  orphans. 

what  he  does  not  himself  under-  This,”  says  Mr  Maguire,  “  has  at  all  times  been 
stand,  but  what  he  is  morally  incapable  of  appreciating,  deemed  a  work  of  great  merit ;  and  hence  we  find  popes, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  believe.  Not  only  can  cardinals,  princes,  nobles,  merchants,  lawyers,  and 
ne  dispense  with  wisdom  and  virtue,  without  injury  to  others  bequeathing  funds  with  the  object  of  making 
ms  ^^®*mness  as  a  teacher ;  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  an  honourable  provision  for  those  who,  without  such 
e  siiould  have  “  personal  faith  as  a  Christian.”  This  assistance,  might  be  exposed  to  danger,  if  not  to  de- 
j  startling  development  of  the  principle  struction.  The  number  of  dowries  given  in  Rome,  of 
'  TT*  “^poke  he,  not  of  himself,  which  there  can  be  any  public  record,  is  about  1,200 

u^  being  High  Priest  that  year,  he  prophesied,”  &c.  annually ;  and  this  has  been  the  avera^  for  several 
But  Mr  Maguire  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  super-  years  past.”  The  short  account  that  Mr^aguire  gives 
natural  and  miraculous  influences  were  playing  around  us  of  the  State  Pawnbroking  Institution  is  also  worthy 
the  person  of  Mastei  Ferretti,  if  they  did  not  actually  of  notice.  The  “  Monte  di  PietA,”  established  in 
preWous  to  his  elevation  to  the  Pontifical  1539,  with  the  sanction  of  Paul  III.,  and  resusciteted 
rone.  This  is  apparent  from  the  language  he  em-  I  in  1803  by  Pius  VII.,  is,  or  was,  managed  by  a  dir^ 

^  recording  an  interview  between  the  reigning  tor  and  assistants,  under  the  superintendent  of  the 
^  ;i  priest  who  was  destined  to  Minister  of  Finance.  The  advantages  it  offera  are, 

At  that  time  Mastei  was  prohibited  from  of  course,  greater  than  those  afforded  by  ordinary 
1  ^  Sacrifice  unless  he  was  assisted  by  pawnbrokers.  “  The  goods,”  says  Mr  Maguire,  are 

cpBoo  ®^®^?yman,  a  precaution  that  was  rendered  ne-  I  retained  from  six  to  seven  months,  after  which  time,  if 
to  ha?  tendency  to  faint.  Wishing  I  the  interest  (which  is  limited  to  5  per  cent.)  bo  not 

Ponp  OT  ^  removed,  Mastei  went  to  the  I  paid,  they  are  sold  in  canto;  and,  if  there  be  any  sur- 

Ffttba  ^1.1?  ftRdience,”  says  Mr  Maguire,  “the  Holy  I  plus  after  the  loan  and  interest,  it  is  k^t  for  the  p^ 
atelv  b  Ti  ^  ^s^al  benignity,  taking  him  affection-  I  sons  who  have  pledged  the  articles.  Pledges  to  the 
this  fa  ^  hand,  said :  *  Yes,  we  will  g^nt  you  even  I  value  of  a  crown  are  received  and  renewed  gratui- 
vour,  as  I  believe  that  for  the  future  you  will  be  |  tously,  and  without  interest.  These  free  pledges  ire- 
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quently  amount  to  a  considerate  number  daHy.  They 
increai  in  October  and  in  the  time  of  Carnival,  and 
diminish  at  Christmas  and  in  August.  The  daily  Ioms 
amount  to  nearly  4,000  crowns,  and  the  capital  in  cir¬ 
culation  amounts  to  more  than  half-a-million  of  scudi. 
The  number  of  pledges  in  1842  was  more  than  100,000, 
and  the  annual  revenue  derived  from  the  transactions  of 
the  institution  was  then  about  40,900  scudi.”  So  the 
Popes  have  been  “  Uncles  ”  as  well  as  Fathers  to  their 
people.  _ 

MR  CORDERrS  ‘‘ILIAD.” 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Translated  by  J.  O.  Cordery,  late  of 
Balliol  Cfoll^e,  Oxford,  and  now  of  H.  M.  Bengal  Civil 
Serrice.  In  Two  Volumes.  Rivingtons. 

When,  we  wonder,  shall  we  have  seen  the  last  of 
attempts  to  translate  the  Hiad, — always  the  Iliad,  and 
never  the  Odyssey.  Already  we  have  some  twenty 
versions,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  and  now  IVIr  Cordery, 
with  a  very  modest  and  engaging  Preface,  gives  us  yet 
one  more.  Popular  opinion  is,  in  spite  of  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold’s  Lectures,  beginning  to  clear  up  upon  the  subject 
of  Homeric  translations.  The  Iliad  according  to  Pope 
has  taken  its  proper  place  as  a  veiy  fine  English  poem, 
but  nothing  more, 

Perjida^  ted  quamvis  perjida,  cara  tamen. 

The  “  pestilent  heresy  ”  of  the  Hexameter  has  been 
fairly  exploded,  notwithstanding  the  laborious  efforts  of 
Sir  John  Herschel ;  with  whom  we  nevertheless  agree  in 
condemning  the  “  hurdy-gurdy  ’’jangle  of  the  Marmionic 
metre  when  it  attempts  the  Homeric  diapason.  It  is  pretty 
well  agreed  that  rhyme  is  impossible,  that  the  only 
possible  metre  is  blank  verse ;  that  to  adequately  trans¬ 
late  the  Iliad  is  impossible;  and  that  to  this  impossi¬ 
bility  the  late  Lord  Derby  has  upon  the  whole  made 
the  best  approximation.  To  Lord  Derby’s  translation 
Mr  Cordery’s  is  inferior.  It  is  careful  and  scholarlike, 
and  is  obviously  a  labour  of  love.  But  it  lacks  that  fire 
which  is  given  to  but  few.  Lord  Derby  was  a  polished 
scholar,  a  practised  orator,  and  by  nature  more  or  less 
of  a  poet.  All  men  are  not  thus  gifted. 

But  yet, — although  we  do  not  see  its  exact  raison  d'etre 
— we  have  read  Mr  Cordery’s  translation  with  great 
pleasure.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  spirited  and  faithful 
rendering  of  its  original,  evincing — unlike  many  of  its 
fellows — sound  scholarship  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
that  labor  limce  which  renders  translation,  except  it  bo 
for  pure  love  of  the  task,  so  terrible  a  labour. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  fault  with  a  translation. 
The  critic  picks  out  some  ten  lines  upon  which  ho  has 
‘‘  views  ”  of  his  own.  Ho  translates  them  with  micro¬ 
scopic  care  and  elaborate  skill,  and  he  then  argues  that 
his  victim  is  a  bad  scholar  because  he  differs  with  himself, 
and  a  bad  translator  because  his  work  as  a  whole  lacks 
that  intensity  of  polish  which  marks  the  fragment  by 
which  it  is  tested.  No  mode  of  criticism  could  possibly 
bo  more  unfair.  It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  any 
number  of  opinions  are  always  possible  as  to  the  exact 
shade  of  meaning  of  any  given  combination  of  words  in 
a  dead  language.  And,  as  wo  have  nowhere  found  Mr 
Cordery  really  tripping,  we  can  only  assume  that  a 

f  entleman  who  has  spent  five  years  in  translating  the 
liad  is,  where  his  views  differ  by  a  nuance  from  our 
own,  justified  or  at  least  justifiable  in  his  position. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  in  the  11th  book  by  w'hich 
wo  can  gain  a  fair  estimate  of  Mr  Cordery’s  merits — 

As  mowers,  rank  to  rank,  each  facing  each, 

Sweep  clear  the  space  betwixt  them,  in  the  field 
Of  some  rich  man,  and  thick  the  trusses  fall 
Of  wheat,  perchance,  or  barley ;  thus  those  hosts, 

Ravaging  all  before  them,  sprang  to  war. 

Nor  either  knew  a  thought  of  deadly  fear. 

Erect  they  held  their  heads  in  equal  fight. 

Furious  as  wolves.  Beholding  whom,  rejoiced 
Strife,  baleful  Strife,  of  all  the  Bowers  divine 
Bole  sharer  of  that  battle. 

Now  even  here  we  hold  differences  of  opinion  to  be 
possible.  The  opposition  between  htfHn  and  o\  hk  is, 
we  think,  missed  ;  and  Lord  Derby’s  “  still  made  even 
head  ”  is  as  terse  as  is'^ltras  6*  K€<^a\af  But 


yet  the  piece  is  rendered  with  some  vigour,  althou^ 
not  with  vigour  such  as  that  which  marks  Lord  Derby’s 
lines— 

As  in  the  comland  of  some  wealthy  Lord 
The  rivfid  bands  of  reapers  mow  the  swathe, 

Barley  or  wheat ;  and  fast  the  trasses  fall. 

So  Greeks  and  Trojans  mow’d  the  opposing  ranks; 

Nor  these  admitted  thought  of  faint  retreat, 

But  still  made  even  head ;  while  those,  like  wolves, 
Rushed  to  the  onset.” 

It  is  perfectly  fair,  nay,  more,  it  is  a  compliment, 
to  a  good  work  to  compare  it  to  a  better  of  its  kind. 
But  among  translations  of  the  Iliad  only  the  “  better  ” 
can  be  found.  We  believe  a  translation  which  shall 
reproduce  the  spirit  of  Homer  even  half  as  closely  as 
Frere  reproduced  the  spirit  of  Aristophanes  to  be  an 
impossibUity.  He  who  can  read  Homer  will  care 
nothing  for  “  faint  Homeric  echoes.”  Nor  can  he  to 
whom  Homer  is  a  sealed  book  ever  know  what  he  loses. 
Half  the  majesty  of  Homer  no  translation  can  ever 
give — that  half  which  is  due  to  the  roll  of  the  Greek 
hexameter  and  the  cymbal-like  clash  of  the  Greek  words. 
Nor  can  any  but  those  who  have  made  Homer  and  his 
times  their  study  sufficiently  shake  off  modern  thought 
to  enter  into  the  simplicity  of  the  Homeric  poems,— 
that  simplicity  of  which  the  epitheton  constant  is  but  one 
type.  Those  alone  enjoy  Homer  who  read  nothing  into 
him.  None  avoid  this  snare — a  snare  into  which  even 
Plato  fell — but  those  who  have  a  historical  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  nation  and  its  language.  To  such  a 
translation  of  Homer  —  however  good  —  yields  no 
pleasure.  To  others  it  gives  less  notion  of  Homer 
than  the  Madeleine  gives  of  the  Parthenon. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Clieckmate.  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le 
Fanu.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Checkmate  is  a  very  well  written  novel  of  its  kind, 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  plot  is  constructed  with  most 
wonderful  ingenuity.  An  illegitimate  member  of  an  old 
and  wealthy  family  commits  a  murder  of  the  Thurtell 
type,  and  then,  of  course,  goes  abroad,  where  he  meets 
with  a  skilful  surgeon,  who  cuts  his  face  into  a  new 
shape.  Thus  disguised  ho  inherits  a  large  fortune,  and, 
returning  to  London,  appears  upon  the  scene  in  the 
character  of  a  third-rate  Count  of  Monte  Christo.  His 
energies  and  his  wealth  are,  however,  devoted  to  a 
most  laudable  object,  for  we  find  him  endeavouring, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the 
house  with  which  ho  has  a  sinister  connection,  and 
to  restore  the  family  to  its  original  splendour  by 
settling  upon  her  the  million  or  two  of  which  he 
stands  possessed.  The  desigpi  is  a  meritorious  one, 
but  in  the  execution  of  it  the  hero  bungles  dread¬ 
fully,  partly  because  he  is  rash  enough  to  commit  a 
second  and  absolutely  unnecessary  murder,  and  partly 
because  he  employs  as  his  agents  several  very  low  Jew 
money-lenders.  At  the  very  moment  when  his  schemes 
seem  most  likely  to  succeed,  he  is  checkmated  by  the 
production  of  some  most  marvellous  evidence  as  to  the 
remodelling  of  his  features,  which  conclusively  identi¬ 
fies  him  as  an  escaped  assassin.  To  be  arrested  for 
murder  would,  indeed,  checkmate  most  men.  But  the 
Janus  of  Mr  Le  Fanu  has  the  ingenuity^  to  convert  a 
checkmate  into  a  stalemate,  by  poisoning  himself  in 
prison  and  leaving  his  princely  fortune  to  the  lady  upon 
whom,  in  the  most  outrageously  illegal  manner,  he  has 
been  endeavouring  to  force  his  hand.  Such  a  life 
indeed,  “  arduous  and  direful.” 

There  is  some  ingenuity,  or  rather  novelty,  in  the 
notion,  which  is  the  hinge  of  Mr  Le  Fanu’s  plot,  of  ® 
criminal  who  baffles  the  detective  police  by  submitting 
to  the  Taliacotian  operation;  and  the  various  crimes 
with  which  the  story  brims  over  are  certainly  very  skil¬ 
fully  manipulated.  But  we  have  at  present  far  too  many 
novels  of  this  kind,  and  are  hardly  disposed  to  wel¬ 
come  another  very  heartily,  however  well  it  may  be 
written,  or  however  ingeniously  constructed.  No  matter 
how  skilfully  the  ‘  Newgate  Calendar  *  may  be  dressed 
up,  it  remains  the  ‘  Newgate  Calendjir’ after  all.  Novels 
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of  this  stamp  are  interesting,  no  doubt,  in  a  certain  Captain  Lorford,  appears  on  the  scene,  and  brings  affairs 
sense ;  but  such  merit  as  they  have  is  even  at  its  best  of  to  &  rapid  and  pleasant  termination.  The  bold  Captain, 
a  low  order.  Dumas  is  facUs  princeps  in  his  school,  and  who  is  an  Admirable  Crichton,  soon  manages  to  fascinate 
the  *  Count  of  Monte  Christo  *  is  a  masterpiece  which  the  elder  sister  Jessie,  and  thus  finds  a  way  out  of  the 
no  one  need  regret  to  have  read  once.  The  same  can  wood,  and  leaves  his  brother  free  to  marry  the  pretty 
hardly  be  said  of  Dumas  other  works,  and  it  certainly  Oeraldine.  The  two  couples  are  **  respectively  joined 
cannot  be  said  of  the  productions  of  our  English  school  together  ”  in  due  course  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
of  melodramatic  novelists.  Anyone  who  has  read  and  Geraldine,  on  her  arrival  at  her  new  home,  finds  to 
twenty  such  novels  as  ‘  Checkmate  *  has  contrived  to  her  surprise  that  she  is  the  Countess  of  Petersfield,  and 
waste  a  very  great  deal  of  time  which  might  easily  that  Sir  Hugh,  who  has  been  acting  the  Lord  of  Bur- 
have  been  better  spent.  Even  if  such  reading  does  leigh,  is  an  Earl.  Such  is  an  outline  of  this  touching 
no  harm,  it  certainly  does  no  good ;  and  it  would  story,  which  might  occasionally  reduce  an  over-sensitive 


seem  as  if  the  taste  for  this  highly-flavoured  kind 
of  fiction,  like  the  taste  for  opium  and  for  drams, 
grows  with  indulgence.  Mr  Le  Fanu  shows  undoubted 
ability,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should  not  exercise  it  in 
a  higher  field.  The  labour  involved  in  half-a-dozen 


woman  to  tears.  We  may  add  that  gentlemen  who  are 
locking  for  a  useful  “Guide  to  Courtship”  will  find 
many  hints  in  the  detailed  description  of  an  ofier  made 
to  a  young  lady  by  a  certain  Captain  Berry,  whose 
ultimate  fate  should  serve  as  an  awful  warning  to  all 


such  melodramas  as  *  Checkmate  *  might  produce  one  pretentious  military  snobs  of  the  class  depicted  by  our 
work  which  could  be  read  not  only  with  interest  but  with  author. 

pleasure,  and  even  with  profit.  For  the  present  we  have  .  .  _  .  „  .  .  _  „  , _ _  „„  „ 


pleasure,  ana  even  wiLii  prum.  r  or  me  present  we  nave  ra^  ^  axt  i  tri  -o*-- 

Ld  enough  and  more  than  enough,  of  murder,  bigamy,  of  •  Onry  GeMgI"“^«pmsn  .0%“"  “sTl  ' 

forcrery,  and  so  forth,  and  it  is  almost  time  that  a  good  „  ,  _ 

write^as  Mr  Le  Fanu  is-shpuld  essay  something  t 

a  little  less  transpontine.  Life  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  /  ^ 

province  of  the  novelist ;  and  life  consists  of  something  There  is  one  point  of  resemblance  between  these  two 
more  than  a  perpetual  attempt  to  evade  the  grasp  of  a  books  :  the  object  of  both  authors  has  been  to  construct 


detective  officer. 


The  Canon's  Daughters,  By  Hobert  St  John  Corbet.  In  Two  of  each  writer  have  been  expended.  But  the  result  is 
Volumes.  Tinsley.  very  different.  Mr  Gilbert  has  inwov^  character  of 

There  is  one  great  virtue  in  the  novel  before  ns,  Martha  with  the  incidents  of  a  ve.  Sng  narra- 

which  ought  to  recommend  it  to  a  large  circle  of  sedate  tive  ;  Mrs  Brookfield  has  encumbere  Cecilia — 

readers.  It  is  not  in  any  way  sensational.  There  are  no  from  whose  “  influence”  the  novel  tak  ne-^with 

murderers,  bigamists,  forgers,  or  other  criminals  in  it.  as  languid  and  lack-lustre  a  surroundin  ji  well  bo 
All  the  personages  are  well-behaved  and  highly  virtuous,  imagined. 

and  the  only  sinner  is  the  hero,  who  only  commits  The  story  of  '  Influence  *  is  destitute  of  incident.  It 
the  very  venial  offence  of  making  love  to  two  sisters  at  relates  the  uneventful  wooing,  and  subsequent  marriage, 
the  same  time.  We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the  of  Frank  Shirley  and  Alice  Fenwick.  The  only  cloud 
author’s  style,  for  he  too  frequently  forgets  himself  and  which  threatens  the  serene  atmosphere  of  their  mild 
puts  certain  slangy  expressions  into  the  mouths  of  his  love-making  is  the  “  influence  ”  of  Cecilia  Bickersteth, 
characters  which  do  not  at  all  become  them,  while  there  a  character  conceived  with  some  cleverness,  but  weakly 
is  a  very  trans-Atlantic  tone  about  his  descriptions,  developed.  Although  the  authoress  plainly  intends  to 
He  speaks  of  the  “  general  duckishness  ”  of  one  voung  hold  up  Alice,  the  converse  of  Cecilia,  as  an  example 
lady ;  he  describes  the  eyes  of  another  fair  damsel  as  a  and  an  object  of  admiration  to  her  sex,  she  has  sketched 


a  story,  the  leading  spirit  of  which  is  a  woman, 
upon  the  portrayal  of  whose  character  the  best  efforts 
of  each  writer  have  been  expended.  But  the  result  is 


very  different.  Mr  Gilbert  has  inwov^ 
Martha  with  the  incidents  of  a  ve. 
tive  ;  Mrs  Brookfield  has  encumbere 
from  whose  “  influence”  the  novel  tak 


character  of 
Sng  narra- 
Cecilia — 
ne-^with 
m  well  bo 


“  battery  of  two  blue  guns,”  and  talks  of  an  ideal  man 
who  “mentally  and  physically  raced  perfection  to  a 
neck.”  If  it  were  not  for  this  fast  phraseology,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  pronounce  this  “  story  of  a  love- 


80  feebly  the  retributive  justice  which  would  bo  sure  to 
overtake  a  self-righteous  busybody  like  Cecilia  that  all 
the  effect  is  lost. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  fiction  the  noblest 


chase  ”  extremely  vapid  and  dull,  for  the  characters  are  characters  of  women  are  generally  drawn  by  men,  the 
feebly  drawn,  there  is  little  or  no  plot,  and  Mr  Corbet  ignoblest  by  women.  A  cynic  might  say  that  this  proves 
does  not  attempt  to  depict  scenery.  The  conversations,  that  women  know  their  own  sex  better  than  men  do  ;  or 
however,  are  lively  and  generally  well  managed,  and  that  men,  always  seeking  to  realise  in  women  a  high 
are  pretty  good  imitations  of  the  conventionad  talk  of  ideal  standard  of  virtue,  and  never  being  able  to  do  so, 
polite  society.  have  to  fall  back  upon  their  imaginations  to  supply  what 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  certain  Hugh  Lorford,  nobly  tyranny  of  foots  will  not  allow  them  to  find, 

bom  and  highly  connoted,  who  goes  up  to  Christ  No  man,  at  any  i«te,  could  have  drawn  a  portrait  of 
Church,  and  makes  “  BaUiol  trembto  ”  by  coming  out  a  «<>  repulsive  as  O^lia.  Her  meanness  her 


sity  Eight  and  Eleven.  After  leaving  Oxford  he  sets  own  ^pnce  or  seit-conceit  creates,  ma^  aimos.  m- 
eat  on  his  travels,  and  comes  home  laden  with  skins  and  oredtole  that,  merey  y  orce  ?  er  ” 

tusks.  His  mamma  recommends  him  to  marry  and  assertion,  she  should  have  exercised  great  influence  over 
settle  down,  and  his  step-father  advises  him  in  the  anjr  but  the  most  worthless  men.  Jul^  H^tmgs  her 
elegant  language  of  the  author,  not  to  “choose  the  I “ 

missis  ’’  from  his  own  county.  Travelling  in  Scotland  different,  one  of  the  most  contemptible  ^e 

Boon  after,  Hugh  sees  two  photographs  at  a  friend’s  creatures  ever  drawn  by  womans  hand,  hnendship 
house,  and  determines  to  mike  acquLtance  with  the  of  the  opposite  sexes  “  P®?' 

originals.  They  turn  out  to  be  the  fair  daughters  of  7 V  T^rfnto  hi^ 

Canon  Craven,  who  dwells  in  the  little  villagi  of  Kel-  I**?  te  «e™Lte  a  w^fe 

mgton.  and  onr  hero  takes  lodgings  there,  anl  manages  affairs,  much  less  will  she  dare  to 

to  pt  introduced  to  the  family  merely  as  a  chance  tea-  wlmLte 

^ller.  He  remains  .in  the  village  for  some  time,  and  "P  ^  ??Xrce  ^if-“  don“t 

becomes  more  and  more  charmed  every  day  with  Jessie  This  Cecilia  d^s.  The  moral  of  Influence  is, 

and  Geraldine  Craven,  who  are  both  “  of  ^atfascina-  make  fnends  of  women. 

tlOn.  1 _ i-  1  1  °  v  .  ..  .  1  **  mt  _  1 _ T _ ! _ Mr  lillhfirL  S  nOVel  Will 


"emesis  overtakes  him.  He  falls  ill,  and  then  bis  wicked  sist  mainly  of  recapitulation.  But  we  soon  beimme  m- 
domgs  crowd  before  his  eyes.  Luckily  his  brother,  terested  in  the  noble,  self-denymg  nature  of  the  dear 
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old  maid,  so  thoronghljr  womanly  and  genial.  The  style 
of  the  narrative  is  of  that  direct,  simple,  and  truth-like 
character  which  makes  one  forget  one  is  reading  a 
work  of  fiction.  Mr  Gilbert  has  been  compared  to  De¬ 
foe,  and  though  ho  is  sometimes  tempted  to  imitate  the 
tedious  prolixity  of  some  writers  of  that  period,  we  are 
thankful  for  the  manly  English  that  he  substitutes  for 
the  spasmodic  and  slangy  sentences  of  many  modern 
novelists. 

We  will  not  spoil  the  readers*  interest  in  *  M^ha  * 
by  telling  its  story.  Although  the  medical  experiences 
of  the  writer  induce  him  to  set  forth  the  psychological 
details  of  Martha's  illness  at  too  great  len^h,  yet  the 
absence  of  exaggeration  atones  for  this  and  other  faults. 
Edgar  Thombury  is  the  next  best  character  to  Martha, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Deborah,  the  old 
quakercss.  Bill  Smithers  also  is  good,  and  all  the  more 
welcome  in  that  ho  helps  to  introduce  some  excellent 
pictures  of  the  social  condition  of  our  navvies.  We  wish 
that  Mr  Gilbert  would  devote  himself  more  to  such 
questions,  ly  far  the  most  important  ones  of  the  day  for 
England.  He  has  often  shown  that  for  social  abuses  he 
has  a  keen  eye  and  a  keener  pen. 


and  wit  have  charmed  the  world,  has  never  learned  the  art  of 
government.  Not  that  she  has  lacked  great  men  who  understood 
and  loved  free  institutions ;  not  that  she  has  not  been  great  and 
enjoyed  freedom ;  but  her  greatness  is  associated  with  splendid 
tyrannies,  and  her  freedom,  whether  born  amid  quiet  or  storm, 
has  equally  found  a  despot  to  stifle  it  in  its  cradle. 


The  topic,  however,  to  which  the  magazines  give  most  at¬ 
tention  is  that  one  which  is  now  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the 
great  problem  for  Parliament  to  solve  in  the  approaching 
Session.  Blackwood  continues  the  series  of  articles  in  which 


THE  MAGAZINES. 


War-questions  are  still  abundantly  discussed  by  the  more 
sober  magazines,  though  the  discussion,  as  might  be 
expected,  now  turns  not  so  much  upon  the  great  struggle 
which,  we  may  hope,  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  as  upon 
matters  growing  out  of  it.  Two  lectures  by  Dr  Pauli  are 
compressed,  in  Fraser^  into  an  eloquent  article  on  “  Prussia 
and  Germany,”  which,  of  course,  makes  the  best  of  the 
chances  for  European  advancement  that  grow  out  of  the 
successful  development  of  Count  Bismarck’s  policy.  Apolo¬ 
gies  for  the  great  statesman  are  contributed  by  Mr  C.  E. 
Maurice  to  the  Contemporary^  and  to  Mr  Edwin  Goadby  to 
Macmillan.  In  the  Fortnightly  Mr  Frederic  Harrison  con¬ 
tinues  his  lamentations  and  reproaches  at  our  policy  of 
non-intervention  on  behalf  of  France,  and  urges,  in  his 
usual  bold  style,  that  it  will  issue  in  the  effacement  of 
England.”  Mr  Harrison  would  do  well  to  study  an  article 
in  the  last  Westminster^  showing  how  far  the  French  are 
themselves  to  blame  for  their  misfortunes.  There  it  is 
fiaid  : 

No  people  can  separate  themselves  from  the  condnet  of  their 
rulers,  especially  if  they  have  deliberately  chosen  them  three 
times  successively.  Neither  an  individual  nor  a  nation  should 

§ive  un  control  over  their  own  actions.  It  is,  too,  impossible  to 
eny  that  the  Emperor  in  throwing  for  territory  was  playing  his 
subjects’  game,  and  that  it  was  w'ith  a  view  of  conciliating  them 
that  he  turned  hankeringly  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  If  he 
had  gratified  their  lust  m  this  respect,  they  would  have  been 
careless  about  the  means  he  used.  An  utter  want  of  morality 
pervaded  society  from  top  to  bottom.  The  nation  acted  on 
Napoleon,  whose  character  reacted  back  on  the  nation ;  and  the 
makeshift  policy  of  expediency,  the  “  logic  of  facts,’*  was  the 
only  guide  listened  to.  This  explains  Napoleon’s  want  of  resolu* 
lion,  the  disgraceful  revelations  of  M.  Renouf,  the  condition  of 
the  army,  the  collapse  of  the  country.  Nobody  was  fit  to  be 
trusted,  and  as  after  the  outbreak  of  war  it  was  impossible  to 
get  a  Frenchman  to  pay  any  debts  outstanding  at  the  time,  so 
before  it  nobody  did  anything  because  he  ought  to  do  it,  but  for 
aome  reason  outside  purely  conscientious  and  honest  motives. 
Everybody  was  deceiving  and  being  deceived,  and  the  readiness 


it  has  lately  been  arguing  for  a  reconstruction  of  our  military 
machinery  in  partial  imitation  of  the  Prussian  system; 
and  while  the  writer  of  What  we  may  Learn,”  in  *  Black¬ 
wood,*  wishes  to  copy  the  more  aristocratic  parts  of  the 
Prussian  institution,  Professor  Caimes,  writing  on  “  Our 
Defences ;  a  National  or  a  Standing  Army  ?  ’*  points  out 
the  importance  of  imitating  its  more  democratic  elements, 
and  of  substituting  a  Landwehr-like  Militia  for  the  present 
body  of  hirelings.  Mr  W.  E.  Greg  takes  a  different  view 
in  his  paper  on  “  Popular  versus  Professional  Armies,”  in 
the  *  Contemporary,*  He  thinks  that  a  standing  army  is 
the  best  possible  school  for  “  able-bodied  paupers,  the  idlers 
and  the  loafers  in  the  lower  ranks,  the  roughs  of  the  cities, 
the  Arabs  of  the  streets;”  and  he  adds,  with  unintentional 
irony,  **  in  the  upper  classes  we  find  an  absolute  affluence  of 
men  admirably  fitted  to  be  the  officers  of  such  army— made 
ad  hoc,  we  might  almost  say — who,  if  they  do  not  go  into 
the  army,  are  pretty  sure  to  go  to  the  devil.’*  Of  course 
Mr  Greg  does  not  consider  that  our  present  military 
arrangements  make  it  quite  as  easy  for  the  aristocratic 

loafers  ”  to  go  to  the  devil  in  unifoim  as  out  of  it. 
Among  others  he  gives  an  odd  argument  for  keeping  things 
as  they  are,  and  even  widening  the  barriers  between  officers 
and  men.  **  Corporal  punishment,”  he  says,  **  is  felt  to  be 
impossible  among  troops  drawn  from  every  class  in  the 
nation,  and  consisting,  moreover,  of  men  draughted  into 
the  army  without  their  own  consent.**  Let  us  hope  that 
there  are  not  many  men  so  fond  of  the  cat-o*-nine-tail8 
that  they  would  rather  have  an  army  of  **  loafers  ’*  to  flog 
than  a  well-conducted  army  that  needs  no  flogging. 

Another  great  topic  of  the  day  is  touched  upon  by  two  of 
the  magazines.  Dr  Sandwith,  writing  on  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion  in  the  ‘  Fortnightly,*  argues,  with  a  force  that  can  hardly 
be  gainsaid,  that  the  Turks  are  not  worth  fighting  for,  or 
our  promising  to  fight  for  them  at  the  Conference  or  out  of 
it ;  and  in  ‘  Fraser*  the  argument  for  non-intervention  is 
carried  further.  The  chief  avowed  reason  for  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Russia,  advocated  by  some  politicians,  is  that  we 
ought  to  protect  Turkey  for  her  own  sake.  Another  reason, 
stronger  though  not  so  much  obtruded,  is  that,  unless  we 
check  Russian  ambition  in  Europe,  we  shall  suffer  from 
it  in  Asia.  Thus  says  *  Fraser  :  * 


Many  persons  think  that  the  nearer  Russia  approaches  to  our 
frontier,  the  more  we  shall  suffer  in  this  way  from  her  presence. 
But  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  even  though 


with  which  traitor  and  treason  have  been  flung  on  all  sides  is  a 
significant  commentary  on  the  extent  to  which  distrust  and 
suspicion  had  eaten  into  the  heart  of  society. 

It  would  bo  as  foolish  to  ascribe  the  disasters  of  France  to  the 
Emperor  as  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  patient  by  the  sore 
which  is  only  the  virulent  efflorescence  of  an  impoverished  and 
corrupted  blood.  The  history  of  France  is  the  history  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  but  unhappy  persons  to  be  met  with  in  all  great 
towns.  She  has  passed  from  hand  to  band,  each  one  more  con¬ 
taminating  than  the  last.  At  each  step  she  has  lost  some  of  her 
originally  vigorous  and  healthy  life,  and  exchanged  some  natural 
grace,  the  evidence  of  intrinsic  energy,  for  artificial  and  mere¬ 
tricious  enabellishments.  At  last  she  sells  herself  to  some  old 
rake,  and  in  bis  depraved  countenance  and  debauched  character 
we  may  learn  the  depth  to  which  she  has  descended.  When 
Feudalism  let  go  its  grasp  of  France  a  hand  as  hard  and  as  heavy 
^11  on  her,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ever  been  lifted  off. 


But  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  even  though 
we  persist  in  our  present  attitude  of  jealousy  towards  her;  whilst, 
if  we  openly  show  that  we  welcome  her  advances,  we-shall  certainly 
gain  much  by  having  a  strong  and  settled  Government  beyond  the 
wild  tribes  on  our  border.  For  what  hopes  can  Russia,  or  those  who 
pretend  to  sneak  for  her,  hold  out  to  the  disaffected  in  India  ?  Not 
national  independence,  and  a  restoration  of  native  dynasties ;  no 
native  of  India  would  credit  any  nation,  Asiatic  or  European — 
least  of  any  the  all-conquering  Roos— with  such  disinterested  in¬ 
tentions  as  this.  All  that  the  natives  of  India  can  look  forward  to 
is  a  change  of  masters.  And  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the 
more  closely  they  can  examine  the  character  of  Muscovite 
dominion,  the  less  they  will  like  it.  At  present  distance  lends  en¬ 
chantment  to  the  view;  but  when  numbers  of  adventurers  of 
all  classes  shall  every  day  pass  to  and  fro  between  the  Russian 
frontiers  and  the  villages  of  North-Western  India  in  search  of 
military  employment  or  commercial  gain,  the  mass  of  our  native 
subjects  will  learn  to  feel  contentment  with  their  present  lot  by 
contrast  with  that  of  their  Russianised  neighbours,  and  will  not 
easily  be  misled,  as  they  now  are,  by  the  flattering  pictures  drawn 
by  would-be  disturbers  of  our  rule. 


iyentralisation,  perfected  by  Napoleon  I.,  by  destroying  public 
spirit,  depriving  men  of  a  schooling  in  the  art  of  government, 

Cntailinir  crr«vA  ■a/.ImI  _ _ _ _ ,  ’ 


entailing  grave  social  evils  by  meddling  laws,  gives  us  the  real  cue 
to  what  we  now  see. 


France,  which  has  done  so  much  to  enlighten  mankind,  and 
nas  led  the  van  in  more  than  one  field  of  science,  whose  grace 


Among  the  non-political  articles  in  the  Monthlies  we 
may  note  two  good  astronomical  papers  by  Mr  Richard 
Proctor— one  in  the  St  Paul's,  on  **  The  Gamut  of  Light,” 
another  in  *  Fraser  *  on  ”  Meteors  and  Meteor-systems ;  ’ 
while  another  welcome  contribution  to  *  Fraser  *  is  by  Mr  W. 
G.  Palgrave,  on  “  The  Monastery  of  Sumelas.’*  ‘Macmillan 
has  an  interesting  essay  by  Mr  Andrew  Lang,  on  “  Giordano 
Bruno ;  ”  and  Temple  Bar  relieves  its  weight  of  fiction  and 
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ossip  by  an  appreciative  paper  on  Mirabeau,  and  anotber  of  the  country,  and  to  make  that  machinery  strong  enough 
instalment  of  the  late  Miss  Emily  Eden’s^  charming  for  any  amount  of  aggressive  warfare.  We  have  good  hope 
«  Letters  from  India.”  London  Society  contains  nothing  that  his  terrorism  and  aristocratic  projects  will  receive  no 
that  need  be  mentioned,  except  what  is  said  in  the  table  of  attention  ;  but  his  book  contains  much  information  about 
contents  to  be  A  Valentine  by  the  late  Charles  Dickens.”  weapons  of  war  and  military  details  that  is  interesting  and 
Such  an  announcement  may  help  to  sell  the  magazine,  but  useful. 

its  buyers  will  be  disappointed  when  they  find  that  the  There  is  something  in  common  between  The  Old 
article  consists  only  of  a  page  of  impertinent  twaddle  about  Shekarry”  and  “  The  Silent  Member,”  whose  sketches  on 
Dickens,  followed  by  the  statement  that  he  once  consented  the  House  of  Commons  are  appearing  in  occasional  num- 
to  some  one’s  writing  “  Barkis  is  willin  ”  on  a  slip  of  paper  bers.  Six  sketches  are  now  published  in  a  first  volume, 
by  way  of  a  valentine.  two  being  about  the  Admiralty,  Mr  Childers,  and  Mr 

Two  touching  little  memorials  of  the  late  Dean  Alford  Baxter.  The  “  Silent  Member”  here  speaks  very  loudly 
are  contributed  by  Dean  Stanley  and  Mr  Vaughan  to  the  condemnation  of  Liberal  reforms  and  everything  Liberal. 

‘  Contemporary  ;  ’  which  also  contains  a  curious  paper  by  articles  are  racy  and  amusing. 

Archbishop  Manning,  on  “  The  Relation  of  the  Will  to  Alexander  Murray’s  edition  of  Horace  Walpole’s 

Thought,”  repeating  the  old  doctrine  of  intuitions.  From  *  Anecdotes  of  Painting  *  is  a  welcome  addition  to  a  very 
the  ‘  Fortnightly  ’  we  may  quote  a  charming  little  poem,  cheap  and  very  good  series  of  reprints.  In  one  volume  of 
«  The  Dark  Wood,”  by  Mr  Morris.  clear  type  are  given  all  the  contents  of  the  five  volumes, 

The  new  number  of  AH  ie  unusually  good.  It  furnishes  oo“‘i‘“twg  the  best  edition,  published  in  1786. 
a  canital  heliotype  of  Cromwell’s  head,  as  sketched  by  Mr  ,  volume  of  the  hwdsome  and 

Cave  Thomas  from  Pierce’s  bust,  and  a  very  clear  copy  of  ^ition  of  Mr  Disraeli  s  novels  now  being  issued  by 

part  of  one  of  Baffaelle’s  frescoes,  illustrating  “  Philo-  “^^ssrs  Longmans.  .  c  t5  t  n  nr 

sonhv  ”  besides  two  other  pictures  and  some  readable  ,  „  useiul  abndgment  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  s 

1  HprnTpss  Homes  without  Hands  *  appears  as  *  Strange  Dwellings.* 

^  ^  *  ■  It  is  well  illustrated,  and  forms  a  delightful  volume  of  light 

reading  in  natural  history. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK  W^e  need  do  no  more  than  chronicle  the  publication  of 

ENDixo  FEB.  1.  Mt  Griffiu’s  *  Elements  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,*  tho 

Abbott,  Thomas  KiiiCTmiiL— ‘  The  En^^iish  Bible  and  our  Duty  with  new  volume  of  Mr  Goodeve’s  admirable  series  of  *  Text- 

5Ti?«bUo  =  h4“.  Books  of  Science ;  ’  of  the  ‘  Public  School  Latin  Grammar,* 

‘A.  I.  Convereations.  Ketm^ed  by  a  Woi^  for  Women.  Part  L  a  continuation  of  the  Primer  which  Caused  much  discussion 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  44.)  Ramsgate :  Thomas  Scott.  -irMi*  i.  »  .  i  ^  mi 

♦BoXctto,  luayyris  N. — Iwavvov  T.  AouaXScruvos  'Iffropia  rrjs  'Apxcuas  time  agO  j  of  Mr  Millmgton  8  translation  of  The 

•EwwtKTjs  *i\o\oyta5  awh  rijs  (rvtrrdsfws  tSv  'S,<»KpariKS»v  Satiresof  Horace,*  inj*'rhythmic  prose,” — ^whatever  that  may 

ptxpi  aKdratufs  rijs  K6ovsravrivovT6\(cos  uwb  rSy  TovpKuy,  be, -—and  of  a  compact  edition  of  the  Prologue  to  Chaucer’s 

In  Two  Volumes.  (8vo.  pp.  xl,  656,  654.)  Williams  and  Norgate.  i  Canterbnrv  TaIm  *  well  annofeat<»d  for  achool  usa  hv  Mr 

►Boult,  Helen.— ‘In  Spite  of  AIL’  A  NoveL  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  272.)  T.  c.  J^w^Dury  laics,  weu  annoiaiect  lor  scnooi  use  Dy  Mr 

Newby.  McLeod. 

►Cotton,  Mrs,  Edited  by.— ‘Memoir  of  George  Edward  L3mch  Cotton,  D.D.  t  a-l  <  *  t  a-  »  -l.  •  e 

With  Selections  from  his  Journal  and  Correspondence.’  (Sro,  pp.  xiii,  -tn  tne  A.  1.  Uonversations  we  nave  a  series  01  dia- 

puSlfeS^-Tuicred,  or,  the  New  CruMde.'  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  between  twd  women,  one  of  whom  convinces  the 

487.)  Longmans.  other  that  there  is  a  sure  ground  of  theism  between  the 

* ^SfenrEqui^enTonfS National ForceI?andhe?J^  two  pitfalls  of  Unbelief  and  popular  Christian  belief.  This 

Armament,  Coast  Defences,  Administration  and  Future  Power  Con-  is  ifs  /naL  • 
sidcred.’  Bv  H.  A.  L.  The  Old  Shekairv.*'!  With  TIlufitrAtinna  O  * 
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Abbott,  Thomas  Kingsmill. — ‘The  English  Bible  and  our  Duty  with 
Regard  to  it.  A  I’lea  for  Revision.’  Second  Edition.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp. 
69.)  Dublin :  Hodges,  Foster,  and  Co. 

‘A.  I.  Conversations.^  Recorded  by  a  Woman  for  Women.  Part  L 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  44.)  Ramsgate :  Thomas  Scott. 

*Ba\(TTa,  IwsufPTis  N. — Iwavvov  T.  ^ova\b<Tuvos  'Iffropia  rrjs  'ApxcuM 
*EWriviKri$  ^i\o\oyias  dwh  rrjs  ffvffrdstm  rwv  'iotKpariKoiv 

rrjs  K<itvsrajniyovrr6\(ws  uwb  rSy  TovpKuy, 
In  Two  Volumes.  (8vo,  pp.  xl,  656,  554.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 

*Boult,  Helen.—’  In  Spite  of  A  NoveL  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  272.)  T.  C. 
Newby. 

•Cotton,  Mrs,  Edited  by. — ‘Memoir  of  Georee  Edward  L3mch  Cotton,  D.D. 
With  Selections  from  his  Journal  and  Correspondence.’  (8to,  pp.  xiii, 
576.)  Longmans. 

Disraeli,  Beiyamin.— ‘  Tancred ;  or,  the  New  Crusade.*  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 
487.)  Longmans. 

►England  rendered  Impregnable  by  the  Practical  Organisation  and 
Efficient  Equipment  of  her  National  Forces ;  and  her  Present  Position, 
Armament,  Coast  Defences,  Administration  and  Future  Power  Con¬ 
sidered.’  By  H.  A.  L.  (“  The  Old  Shekarry.”)  With  lilustratious. 
(Small  4to,  pp.  xvi,  46.3.)  Rivingtona 

Griffin,  William  N.— ‘Ihe  Elements  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.* 
(Small  8vo,  pp.  312.)  Longmans. 

•Holmes.  Oliver  Wendell.— ‘  .Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals.'  An 
Address,  with  Notes  and  Afterthoughts.  (12mo,  pp.  iv,  124.)  Sampson 
Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

•flovell-Thurlow,  The  Hon.  T.  J. — ‘Trade  Unions  Abroad,  and  Hints  for 
Home  Legislation.’  Reprinted  from  a  Report  on  the  Amsterdam 
Exhibition  of  Domestic  Economy.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  vii,  397.)  Harrison. 
•Maclean,  Sir  John. — ‘Parochial  aud  Family  History  of  the  Deanery  of  I 
Trigg  Minor,  in  the  County  of  CornwalL  *  Part  IIL  ‘  St  Breward.’ 


That  though  we  give  up  the  so-called  miraculous  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  God,  there  yet  remains  stronger  proof  in  the 
miraculous  or  wonderful  world  around  us ;  that  the  universal 
existence  of  law  in  the  material  world,  though  it  explains 
phenomena,  does  not  account  for  its  own  existence ;  that  matter 
m  itself  is  not  creative,  and,  consequently,  necessitates  some¬ 
thing  beyond  itself  to  account  both  for  its  existence,  laws,  and 
qualities ;  that  the  existence  of  law  in  the  material  world  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  a  power  beyond  the  law ;  that  as  man’s  power 


(4to.  pp.  52.)  Nichols  and  Sons.  -i-ruugc.i,  »  puwci:  ^  o 

McL^  Walter.-’ The  Prologue  to  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales.  With  o^er  matter  is  through  his  mind,  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  all 


Millington, 

Student. 


Student.'  With  Illustrated  Articles  based  on  those  in  Rich’s  Anti¬ 
quities  on  the  Roman  House,  Amphitheatre,  the  Principal  Articles  of 
Urt*88  the  Forum,  the  Baths  aud  the  Loom;’  aud  Notes  translated 
•vr  >u  Orelli’s  Edition.  (Small  8vo,  pp.  Ixviii,  244.)  Longmans. 

— ‘St  Michael’s  I’riory.’  A  NoveL  In  Two  Volumes. 
PP-  29-'.  290.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

u  F  arrell,  Burke. — ‘  Cold  Comfort.  ’  A  NoveL  Xu  Three  Volumca  (Crown 
.  pp.-  332,  359.)  T.  C.  Newby. 

•rUpitc  School  Latin  Grammar.  The.  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  CoIIeo-es.  und 


•Proctor, 


"^ith  Ten  Lithographic  Plates  (Seven  (Jolour^) 
vlte  Seven  Drawings  on  Wood.  (Crown  bvo,  pp. 

•  svau  ’  Longmans. 

Political)  in  the  House  of  Commons.*  By  a 
Sf^l^^^Snd^Co^’  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 


Edition  nfi-wT  l  amiing  in  tugiana.’  Reprint  of  the 

Wo(5  liv  /  ^(Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  5:12.)  Alexander  M^ay. 
tations’of  ***•  being  a  Description  of  the  Habi- 

DcshniK  hJ\v”i,v  "V-  -^bridged  from  *  Homes  without  Hands.’  With 


[•  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 
^'orLeveson,  better  known  as  “The  Old  Shekarry,’’ 
‘Eno/  J  large  book  on  an  important  subject.  His 
inff  *  TT  Impregnable*  is,  however,  disappoint- 

comhlv.;^  proposes  to  reorganise  our  military  forces  by 
under  ^g^lors,  Militia  and  Volunteers,  into  one  Army 

There  ia  ^  control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

ruse  hbait  to  his  abuse  of  Mr  rinrclwAll  nn/l  fliA  War 


that  the  universal  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  shown  in 
past  history,  proves  that  the  want  of  such  an  explanation  for  the 
existence  of  man  and  matter  is  implanted  in  human  nature,  which 
brings  its  own  confirmation  that  the  want  was  implanted  by  the 
Being  whose  existence  it  demands. 

Mr  Ruskin  has  issued  the  second  number  of  his  ‘Fors  Cla- 
vigera,*  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  interpretation  of  its  title. 
To  his  audience  of  **  workmen  and  labourers,”  he  says : 

Before  going  farther,  you  may  like  to  know,  and  ought  to 
know,  what  I  mean  by  the  title  of  these  Letters ;  and  why  it  is  in 
Latin.  I  can  only  teU  you  in  part,  for  the  letters  will  be  on  many 
things,  if  I  am  able  to  carry  out  my  plan  in  them  ;  and  that  title 
means  many  things,  and  is  in  Latin,  because  I  could  not  have 
given  an  English  one  that  meant  so  many.  We,  indeed,  were  not 
till  lately  a  loquacious  people,  nor  a  useless  one ;  but  the  Romans 
did  more,  and  said  less,  than  any  other  nation  that  ever  lived ;  and 
their  language  is  the  most  heroic  ever  spoken  by  men. 

Therefore  I  wish  you  to  know,  at  least,  some  words  of  it,  aud 
to  recognise  what  thonghts  they  stand  for. 

Some  day,  I  hope,  you  may  know — and  that  European 
men  may  know— many  words  of  it ;  but  even  a  few  will  be 

useful.  I 

Do  not  smile  at  my  saying  so.  Of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,^  ana 
Chemistry,  you  can  know  but  little,  at  the  utmost ;  bat  that  little, 
well  learnt,  serves  you  well.  And  a  little  Latin,  ^®ll  learnt,  will 
serve  you  also,  and  in  a  higher  way  than  any 


There  is  no  1  WfT  i,-  u  Commander-in-Chief.  ►•Fors”  is  the  best  part  of  three  good  English  words,  pree, 

Office  H  w  iiig  abuse  of  Mr  Cardwell  and  the  War  Fortitude,  and  Fortune.  I  wish  you  to  know  the  meaning  of  those 
ari»  nH  1  ^  ^^nsiders  that  all  the  reforms  lately  effected  three  words  accurately.  i,  a 

Sorse  Quarda  ah  ?  “o<iifying  them  so  as  to  make  the  and  stroM  mam  or,  with  what  true  vital  force  there  is  in  him,  a 
absolute  master  of  the  military  machinery  weak  one,  can  do  gooi 
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the  examiner,  FEBRUARY  4,  1871. 


“  Fortitude  ”  mean*  the  power  of  bearing  necessarj  pain,  or 
trial  of  patience,  whether  by  time,  or  temptation. 

“  Fortune  ”  means  the  necessary  fate  of  a  man :  the  ordinance 
of  his  life  which  cannot  be  changed.  To  “  make  your  Fortune  ” 
is  to  rule  that  appointed  fate  to  the  best  ends  of  which  it  is 

^*f'ors  is  a  feminine  word ;  and  Clavigera  is,  therefore,  the  femi¬ 
nine  of  *‘CIaviger.” 

Clara  means  a  club.  Claris,  a  key.  Clarus,  a  nail,  or  a 
rudder. 

Oero  means  *‘I  carry.**  It  is  the  root  of  our  word  “gesture  *’ 
(the  way  you  carry  yourself) ;  and,  in  a  curious  bye-way,  of 
“  jest.** 

Clavigera  may  mean,  therefore,  either  club-bearer,  key-bearer, 
or  nail-bearer. 

Each  of  these  three  possible  meanings  of  Clavigera  corresponds 
to  one  of  the  three  meanings  of  Fors. 

Fors,  the  club-bearer,  means  the  strength  of  Hercules,  or  of 
deed. 

Fors,  the  key-bearer,  means  the  strength  of  Ulysses,  or  of 
patience. 

Fors,  the  nail-bearer,  means  the  strength  of  Lycurgus,  or  of 
law. 

I  will  tell  you  what  you  may  usefully  know  of  those  three  Greek 
persons  in  a  little  time.  At  present,  note  only  of  the  three 
powers:  1.  That  the  strength  of  Hercules  is  for  deed,  not  mis¬ 
deed  ;  and  that  his  club — the  favourite  weapon,  also,  of  the 
Athenian  hero  Theseus,  whose  form  is  the  best  inheritance  left  to 
us  by  the  greatest  of  Greek  sculptors,  (it  is  in  the  Elgin  room  of 
theHritish  Museum,  and  I  shall  have  much  to  tell  you  of  him — 
especially  how  he  helped  Hercules  in  his  utmost  need,  and  how  he 
invented  mixed  vegetable  soup)— was  for  subduing  monsters  and 
cruel  persons,  and  was  of  olive-wood.  2.  That  the  Second  Fors 
Clavigera  is  portress  at  a  gate  which  she  cannot  open  till  you  have 
waited  long^;  and  that  her  robe  is  of  the  colour  of  ashes,  or  dry 
earth.  3.  That  the  Third  Fors  Clavigera,  the  power  of  Lycurgus,  j 
is  royal  as  well  as  legal ;  and  that  the  notablest  crown  yet 
existing  in  Europe  of  any  that  have  been  worn  by  Christian  kings, 
was — people  say — made  of  a  nail. 

To  that  learned  disquisition  is  appended  some  of  Mr 
Buskin's  own  political  economy,  including  an  attack  on 
Mr  Mill. 


COMI^IiETIOIT  OF  THE 


ONE  HUNDRED  VOLUME  EDITION  OP 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  ENTIRE  WORKS. 


published,  SCOTT’S  DEMONOLOGY  and 

WITCHCRAFT,  forming  Vol.  XXIX.  of  his  Miscellaneotu  l*ro«e 


WITCHCRAFT,  forming  Vol.  XXIX.  of  his  Miscellaneous  ITom 
Works,  3a  6d. 

ALSO 


SCOTT’S  RELIGIOUS  DISCOURSES  and  MEMOIR 

of  BANNATYNE,  forming  V'oL  XXX.  of  his  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works,  Se.  6d. 


The  Entire  Series  now  complete  in  100  Volumes,  viz. : 

V,.!..  Cloth. 

WA  VF.RLEY  NOVELS .  48  £10  10  0  £11  5  0 

l‘OKTlCAL  WORKS  . 12  1  16  0  2  2  0 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS .  30  4  10  0  6  .'S  0 

LIFE  OF  SCOTT  .  10  1  10  0  1  15  0 


5  0 

1  15  0 


£18  6  0  £20  7  0 


This  is  the  only  entire  Edition  of  Scott's  Works  published  in 
England  or  America. 


^***  Parties  wishing  to  Complete  their  Sets  by  the  addition  of  the  two 
New  Vulumus  cau  purchase  them  iu  cloth,  uniform  with  former  bindings, 


each  38. 


NEW  VOLUME— DE  QUINCEY’S  WORKS. 

Just  ready,  uniform  with  Author's  Edition,  and  forming  Vol.  XVI.  of  the 
Works,  price  4s.  Od., 

SUSPIEIA  DE  PROFDNDIS: 

BEING  A  SEQUEL  TO  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ENGLISH 
OPIUM-EATER,  AND  OTHER  MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS. 


By  THOMAS  DE  QUINCE Y. 

The  Miscellaneous  Writings  include  Blemorial  Clminology— Portrait 
Gallery  (Wilson  and  Ilamiltoii) — California  and  China— Literary  Reminis- 
oenees — Origin  of  the  Rosicrucinns  and  Freemasons— Kent  on  Natioiial 
Character— and  Notes  from  the  Author's  Pocket-Book. 


Edinburgh:  ADAM  and  CHARLES  BLACK. 


Just  published,  price  5s., 

HERMIONE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


pathoT^Echo  Kood.  Mr  Bradflcld  excels  in  passages  of  delicate 


E.  STOCK,  63  Paternoster  row. 


NEW  WORKS. 


lERNE : 

Author 


:  A  Tale.  Bv  W.  STEUART  TRENCH 

or  of  ‘Realities  of  Insh  Life.’  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  21a  * 


TANCRED;  or,  The  New  Crusade.  By  the  Right 

Hon.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.  New  Edition,  complete  iu  One  Voluma 
Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  ^ 


MEMORIALS  of  R.  D.  HAMPDEN,  sometime  Bishon 

of  Hereford.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  HENRIETTA  HAMPDl^ 
8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  128. 


MEMOIR  of  G.  E.  L.  COTTON,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 

Calcutta,  and  3Ietroi)olitan.  With  Selections  from  his  Joumau  and 
Correspondence.  Edited  by  Mrs  COTTON.  8vo,  with  Porh«it 


price  18a 


CONYBEARE  and  HOWSON’S  LIFE  and 

EPISTLES  of  ST  PAUL. 


STUDENT’S  EDITION,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46 
Illustrations  and  Mapa  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  price  9s. 


INTERMEDIATE  EDITION,  with  a  Selection  of  Mapii 
l^ates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols.,  square  crown  8yo,  31b.  6d. 


LIBRARY  EDITION,  with  all  the  Original  Illustratiou 
Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.  2  vols.,  4to,  48a 


GOD  in  HISTORY ;  or,  the  Progress  of  Man’s  Faith 

in  the  Moral  Order  of  the  World.  By  Baron  BUNSEN.  Translated 
by  SUSANNA  WINKWORTH ;  with  a  Preface  by  Dean  STANLEY. 
3  vols.,  8vo,  428; 


HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND 

and  FRANCE.  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  HENRY  THOMAS 
BUCKLE.  Fifth  Editiim,  with  a  Complete  Index.  3  vols.,  o’owi 
8vo,  24a 


HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  WILHELM  IHNE. 

English  Edition,  translated  and  revised  by  the  Author.  Vols.  L  and 
II.  8vo,  price  308. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 

the  Year  1866.  By  C.  D.  YONGE.  New  Edition,  reviaed  and  m* 
larged.  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of 

James  the  Second,  By  Lord  MACAULAY.  People’s  Edition,  in  4 
vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  lOs. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  FaU  of  Wolsey 

to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  By  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A 
Cabinet  Edition,  in  12  vola,  crown  8yo,  price  £3  128, 


A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Seventh  Edition.  2  vols.,  8vo,  25s. 

STEB  BING’S  ANALYSIS  of  MILL’S  LOGIC.  Second 

Edition.  12mo,  .38. 6d. 


KILLICK’S  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK  of  MILL’S  LOGIC 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


M'CULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE. 

New  Edition,  with  Supplement  to  the  Present  Date,  by  HUGH 
G.  REID.  8vo,  price  63».  The  SUl'PLEMENl  separately,  price 
2s.  6d. 


The  SUN :  Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and  Life  of  the 

Planetary  System.  By  R,  A.  PROCTOR,  F.R.A.S.  Crown  6T0i 
with  10  Plates  (7  Coloured)  and  107  Drawings  on  Wood,  14b. 

[On  Monday  next. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS:  a  Description  of  the 

Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged  from  ‘  Homes  without  Ilanda’  By 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  numerous  Woodcut 
Illustrations.  Crown  8yo,  price  78.  6d. 


EAST  and  WEST.  Edited  by  the  Countess  SPENCER. 

Reprinted  from  ‘Fraser’s  Magazine,*  with  an  Appendix.  Crown 
8vo,  price  6s. 


SUNDAY  OCCUPATION :  a  Series  of  Questions  on 

Scripture  History.  By  THOMAS  GRIBBLE,  Author  of  ‘Judged 
by  His  Words,’  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for 

the  use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Private  Students.  Edited,  with 
the  same  sanction,  by  the  Editor  of  the  iSiblio  School  Latin  Primef* 
12mo,  price  6s. 


ALGEBRA  and  TRIGONOMETRY.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

N.  GRIFFIN.  (Being  the  Fourth  Work  of  the  New  Series  of  Text- 
Books  of  Science.  Mathematical  and  Physical,  edited  by  I’rofcssOf 
T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A.)  Small  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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lopment  of  «emar^u.c, .  ^ 

^MSiS^^Anrlifal  Subscription,  £1;  payment 
atthedoor,  Id.,  tJ.,  and  (reserved  seats)  Is. 


R0V\L  academy  or  Aitr», 

Burlington  House.  -  The  Exhibition  of 
of  the  Old  Masters,  associated  with  the 
wiSs  of  deceased  Masters  of  the  British  School, 
u  Ol’KN.  Admission  (from  9  a.m.  till 

Hii.ki  One  Shilllnj?.  Cataknrue,  Sixpence.  Season 
Sets  (ioi  transferable).  Five  Shillings. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Sec. 

Itiighteenth  annual 

U  M'INTEK  exhibition  of  CABINET 
PICTURES,  by  BRITISH  axd  FOREIGN  AR- 
?lW  IS  NOW  OPEN  AT  THE  FRENCH 
OALLERY,  120  Pallmall,  from  Half-past  Nine 
till  Half-past  Five  o’clock.  Admission,  Is.  Cata- 
lo<nie,  6d. 

FKEXCH  gallery  fund  and 

exhibition,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  I>is- 
trcBsed  Peasantry  of  Franca — This  EXHIBI¬ 
TION  is  now  Oi’liN,  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  street,  Pallmall,  from 
9  30  to  5  p.m.  Admission,  la  Catalogue,  fld. 
Contributions  of  Works  of  Art  and  Subscriptions 
are  still  received  at  the  French  Gallery  by  the 
Hon  Secs  ,  Messrs  Chetwodeand  Wallis.  Tickets 
for  tiie  PRIZE  DRAWING  In  connection  with 
the  above  E.xhibition,  58.  each.  May  be  had  of  the 
Hon  Secs.,  or  at  the  Gallery.  Several  works  of 
ffreat  merit,  especially  reserved  for  this  Drawing, 
are  labelled  in  the  Exhibition.  Total  receipts  to 
present  date,  £3,525  198,  9id. 

INDIA  OFFICE, 

19th  January,  1871. 

RHEEA  OR  CHINA  GRASS  FIBRE. 

r[E  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council  announces  that  the  offer  of  Prizes 
for  the  invention  Machinery  for  the  preparation 
of  Rheca  Fibre,  made  by  the  Governor-General 
of  India  ia  his  Notification  of  the  11th  January, 
1870,  published  in  this  country  on  the  10th  of 
February,  is  extended  to  the  11th  January,  1872  : 

And  that  packets  of  dried  stems  of  the  plant 
have  been  received  from  the  Governor- General, 
aamplea  of  which  will  be  given  to  persona  anxious 
to  compete  for  these  l^rizcs.  His  Excellency  in 
Council  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  by 
all  persons  to  whom  the  samples  are  given,  that 
the  required  Machinery  will  have  to  operate  on 
green  and  fVesh  stems,  and  that  these  dried  stems 
are  merely  sent  in  order  to  give  the  manufac¬ 
turers  a  better  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  plant, 
and  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  than  could 
be  obtained  from  a  mere  verbal  description  of 
them. 

AMlications  for  samples  are  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Reporter  on  the  Products  of  India,  India 
Muicum. 

RANGER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 

^  and  107  PiccadiUy,  W. 

In  consequence  of  a  considerable  increase  in 
wie  number  of  In-door  Patients  in  this  Ilospital— 
wnich  now  exceeds  Sixty— great  additional  ex- 
r  I?  incurred.  The  Board  earnestly 
jolicit  further  SUPPORT  to  enable  tliem  to  con- 
onue  to  afford  relief  to  that  portion  of  the  sick 
poor  suffering  from  this  terrible  malady. 

paUcrs'lY~^‘^°' St  James’s 
Rankers-Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Ficmdilly*"v  Establishment— 107 


ARTS, 


AOOIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 

Provide  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds 

BT  INSURina  WITH  TUB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AH  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OP  £8  TO  £6  6S. 

INSURES  £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
THE  RATE  OP  £«  PER  WEEK  POR  INJURY. 

^5€5iOOO  haYe  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAB- 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bail  way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  <ft10  Regent  street, 
London- 


Cb. 

By  cash  on  band 
tt  head  office 
and  branchts, 
and  with  Bank 

of  England .  £1,995,283  17  10 

By  cash  placed  at 


call  and  at 
notic**,  covered 
by  Securities  ... 


1,872,294 


Investments,  viz. : 

By  Government 
and  Guaranteed 

Stocks .  1,399,882 

By  other  Stocks 
and  securities...  83,542  15 


By  discounted 
bills,  and  ad¬ 
vances  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  town 
and  country  ... 

By  liablities  of 
enstomers  for 
drafts  accepted 
by  the  Bank,  as 
per  contra . 


9.607,531 


3,110,121  18 


3,667,578 


1,483,424  15 


WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


London  and  county  bank¬ 
ing  COMPANY.  Establibhed  1836.  Sub¬ 
scribed  Capital,  £2,500,000,  in  50,000  Shares  (rf 
£50  each;  Paid-up  Capital,  £1,000,000;  Reserve 
Fund,  £500,000. 

Directors. 

Nathaniel  Alexander,  i  Frederick  Francis,  Esq. 


By  freehold  premises  ia  Lombard 
street  and  Nicliolas  lane,  freehold 
and  leasehold  property  at  the 
branebea,  with  fixtures  and  fittings 

By  interest  paid  to  customers . 

By  salaries  and  all  other  expenses  at 
head  office  and  braochee,  including 
iocome  tax  on  profits  and  salaries 


12,717,668 


247,649  0 
48,581  19 


103,882 


Esq. 

Thos.  Tyringham  Ber¬ 
nard,  Esq. 

Philip  Patton  Blyth, 
Esq. 

John  William  Bunues- 
ter.  Esq. 

Thomas  Stock  Cowls, 
Esq. 


Frederick  Harrison, 
Esq. 

Lord  Alfred  Hervey. 
William  Champion 
Jones,  Esq. 

Edward  Harbord  Lush- 
ington,  Esq. 

James  Moriey,  Esq. 
William  Nicol,  Esq. 


Trustees — P.  P.  Blyth,  Esq.,  F.  Harrison,  Esq., 
W.  Champion  Jones,  Esq. 

Auditors — William  Jardine,  Esq.,  William 
Norman,  Esq.,  Richard  H.  Swaiue,  Em. 
General  Manager — William  McKewan,  Esq. 
Chief  Inspector — W.  J.  Norfolk,  Esq. 
Inspectors  of  Branches— H.  J.  Lemon,  Esq.,  and 
C.  Sherring,  Esq. 

Chief  Accountant— J  ames  Gray,  Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs  Stevens,  Wilkinson,  and 
Harries. 

Secretary— F.  Clappison,  Esq. 

Head  Office — 21  Lombard  street 
Manager — Whitbread  Tomson,  Esq. 
Assistant  Manager— William  Howard,  Esq. 


By  Order, 


II.  J.  JUPP. 


Goveronr!".?.  .  Annual  constitutes  a 

Governor’  *  ‘i^^natton  of  Ten  Guineas  a  Life 

pHCEJftX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

-treet,  and  Cliaring  croM,  London. 
Established  1782. 

liberal  Loss  Settlements, 
nsurauces  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

-  _  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 

Army  Agents 
of  both  .^ervicM remind  Officers 
*hentiontothp«P'r  rM!Vi^, devote 
of  thow  ^^LEMENTofthe AFFAIRS 

GL’Uxky  involved.  Messrs 

**oount8,  penHi,,,, ,  of  large  or  small 

M  m«y  be  (hS  ri:i  or  for  such  periods 

il^pon  note  of  hand  simply.— 6  j 

"^^SICAL  GYMNASTICS 

FOR 

ladies. 

N'  STKEex,  BEKKELEr  SQUARE. 


At  the  Annnal  General  Meeting  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors,  held  <m  Thursday,  the  2nd  February, 
1871,  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street 
Station,  the  following  Report  for  the  Year  ending 
the  31  St  December,  1870,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  CHAMPION  JONES,  Esq., 
in  the  chair. 

The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the  Proprietors 
the  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Bank  for  the  Half-year 
ending  the  31  st  December  last,  have  the  satinac- 
tion  to  report  that,  after  paying  Interest  to  Cus¬ 
tomers  and  all  charges,  allowing  for  Rebate  and 
making  provision  tor  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts, 
the  net  profits  amount  to  £87,167  168.  4d.  This 
sum,  added  to  £7,181  4s  4d.  brought  from  the  last 
account,  produces  a  total  of  £94,349  Os.  8d. 

The  usual  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  for  the  Half- 

Jear  is  recommended,  together  with  a  Bonus  of 
per  cent.,  both  ft*ee  of  Income-tax,  which  will 
absorb  £90,000,  and  leave  £4,349  Os.  8d.  to  be 
carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 
The  present  Dividend  and  Iktnus,  added  to  the 
June  payment,  will  be  17 per  cent,  for  the  year 
1870. 

The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  are:  William 
Nicol,  Esq.,  Thomas  Tynngham  Bernard,  Esq., 
and  Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq.,  who,  being 
eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  Dividend  and  Ikinus  (together  £1  lOs.  per 
Share),  free  of  income  tax,  will  be  payable  at  the 
Head  Office  or  at  any  of  the  Branches  on  or  after 
Monday,  the  13th  instant. 


£18,268,713  7  fi 

Da.  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

To  interest  paid  to  caatomers,  as  above  £48,521  19  9 

To  expenses . ..ditto...  103^882  8  8 

To  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  carried  to 

new  account .  15,585  8  9 

To  divideud  of  6  per  cent,  for  half-year  60.000  0  0 

To  bonus  of  3  per  cent .  SO.OOO  0  0 

To  balance  carried  forward .  4,349  0  8 

£263.588  17  10 

Ca.  '  - . . . . 

By  balance  brought  forward  from  last 

account . 7|181  4  4 

By  gross  profit  for  the  half-year,  after 
making  provision  for  bad  and  doubt¬ 
ful  debts . . .  255,157  18  6 

£262^58  17  10 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  fore¬ 
going  Balance  Sheet,  and  have  found  the  same  to 
be  correct. 

(Signed)  Wm.  JABDINE,  ) 

WILLIAM  NORMAN,  1  Auditors. 
B.  H.  SWAINE,  ) 

London  and  County  Bank, 

26th  January,  1871. 


BALANCZ-SHEET  OF  TUB  LONDON  AND  COUNTY 
BANKINO  COMPABT,  3l8t  DbCKUBBB,  1870. 

Db. 

To  capital  paid  up .  £  1,000,000  0  0 

Te  reserve  Fund .  500,000  0  0 

To  amount  due 
by  the  bank  for 
customers'  ba¬ 
lances,  &c . £13,396,251  11  1 

I  Toliabiitiesonac- 

c  s  pt  a  n  c  e  8,  j 

covered  by 

seeuiities .  3,110,121  18  5 

-  16.606.373  9  6 

To  profit  and 

less  balsBce 
brought  from 

last  accouut  ...  7,181  4  4 

To  gross  profit  fur 
the  half-year, 
after  makiBg 
provision  for 
bad  and  doubt- 

fhli  Debts,  viz.  255.157  IS  6 

■  262,338  17  10 


The  foregoing  Report  having  been  read  bythd 
Secretary,  the  following  Resolutions  were 
propos^  and  unanimously  adopted : 

1.  That  the  Report  be  received  and  adopted, 
and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Shareholders. 

2.  That  a  Dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  t^ether  with 
a  Bonus  of  3  per  ceat.,  both  free  of  Income-tax, 
be  declared  for  the  Half-year,  endiiw  the  31st 
December,  1870,  payable  on  or  after  Monday,  the 
13th  instant,  and  that  the  balance  of  £4,349  ^  8d. 
be  carried  forward  to  Froflt  and  Loss  New 
Account. 

3.  That  WUliam  Niooh  Thomas  Tyringham 
Bernard,  and  Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esquires,  be 
re-elected  Directors  of  this  Company. 

4.  That  the  thanks  sf  this  Memni  be  given  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  able  manner  in 
wliich  they  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  tbo 
Company. 

6.  That  William  Jardine,  William  Norman, 
and  Richard  Hines  Swaine,  Esquires,  be  elected 
Auditors  for  the  current  year,  and  that  the  thanks 
of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  them  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year. 

6.  That  the  tnanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented 
to  the  General  Manager,  and  to  alt  the  other 
Officers  of  the  Bank,  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  they  have  discharged  their  respective 
duties.  (Signed) 

W.  CHAMPION  JONES, 

Chairman. 


16.506.373  9  6 


255.157  IS  6 


£18,268,712 


The  Chairman  having  quitted  the  Chair,  it  was 
resolved  and  carried  unanimously — 

7.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be 
presented  to  William  Champion  Jones,  Esq.,  for 
uis  able  and  courteous  conduct  in  the  Chair. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  NICOL, 

Deputy-Chairman. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

(Signed)  F.  CLAPPISON, 

Secretary. 

T  ONDON  ^and  COUNTY  BANK- 
jLj  ING  company.  Notice  is  hereby  given 
that  a  Dividend  on  the  Capital  the  Comply, 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  Cent,  for  the  Half^ew  eni^g 
3l8t  December,  1870,  with  a  Bonus,  mil  be  paid  to 
the  I’roprietors  either  at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lom¬ 
bard  street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Branca 
Banks,  on  or  after  Monday,  the  13tn  instant. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

W.  McKEWAN, 
General  Manner. 

21  Lombard  street,  3rd  February,  1871. 
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OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  iind  ORIENTAL 


STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pai- 
aenffen  and  recelre  CwifO  and  I’arccla  by  their 
SUamen  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  UrindiiL 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  j  »t  2  p.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

A  L  K  X  A  N 
DKIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 


Eveir  Saturday 
at  i  D.m. 


Every  Tuea- 
I  day,  at 2 am. 


GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Saturday,  Feb. 
4,3  p.m.  Aud 
every  alt<*r* 
Date  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Fob. 
14,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA- 
LAND 


Saturday,  Feb. 
IS,  2  p  m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Feb. 
28,  at  2  a.m. 
Aud  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there • 
alter. 


Apd  all  Porta  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  aud  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 


For  the  convenience  of  Country  Shippers, 
Mi^sra  Pickford  and  Co.’s  Agents  receive  goods 
and  parcels  on  the  Company’s  Account. 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  BEDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY,  Old  Broad  street  and  Pallmall. 


Capital,  £1,000, OOa  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  can  be  effected  with  this 
Company  on  every  description  of  property,  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 
l*rompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


London  and  provincial 

MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  2 


JLJ  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  2 
B^al  Exchange  Buildings,  Loudon,  E.C. 

February,  1871. 

The  DIVIDEND  for  the  HALF-YEAR  end¬ 
ing  31st  DECEMBER,  1870,  at  the  rate  of  Ten 
per  Cent,  per  annum,  ft‘ee  of  fneome  Tax,  will  be 
payable  at  the  I.ondon  and  County  Bank,  Lom¬ 
bard  street,  on  and  after  the  8th  inst. 


BUPTUBES-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


TTCTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

V  V  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effMtive  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  elfects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body  .while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LhivEK, 
fitting  witli  HO  much  ease  ond  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had.  and  the  Truss 
(which  cminot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  i>y  post,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 


Mr  JOHN  WHITE.  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  2Cb.  6d.,  aud 
31a  6d.  Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  Gd.,  42s.,  and  628.  Cd. 
Postage  Is.  8d 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  42a  and  62s.  6d. 
I’ostage  la  lud. 


Poft-offlcc  Orders  payable  to  .JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 


JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
OLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pun, 

^  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on  Chemical  Principles,  almost  tn 


the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best 
article  thatcan  be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years*  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 


PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

King’s  and 
Fancy  Patten 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

12  Table  Forks  .  . 

1 

11 

0 

1 

18 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

12  Dessert  Forks  . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1 

10 

0 

1 

18 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

12  Dessert  Spoons . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

15 

0 

12  Tea  Spoons  .  . 

0 

12 

U 

0 

18 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2  Salt  Spoons  .  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1  Mustard  do. .  . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

C  Egg  do. .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1  Gravy  Spoon  . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

9 

6 

0 

10 

6 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  . 

0 

9 

6 

0 

13 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

6 

1  Fish  Knife  .  . 

0 

11 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

15 

6 

0 

16 

6 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0 

5 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1  Sugar  Tongs  . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

C 

0 

4 

0 

8 

4 

0 

11 

2 

3 

12  11 

G 

13  19 

6 

Cruet  Frames,  189.  6d.  to  709.;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  2008. ;  Corner  Dishes  If. 
15s.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  26s.  to  SOs. ;  and  every  article  for  the  Table,  as  in  Silver. 


ALD  GOODS  KE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHA.RD  and 

JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of  ELECTRO-SILVERING, 


vy  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of  ELECTRO-SILVERING, 
by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for 
re-plating. 


CLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best 

^  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 


Knives 


1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  •  .  £0  16  0  .  £l  0  0  .  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  .  .  046  .  656  .  060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table 


CLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest  assortment 

^  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen 
baths,  13s.  6d. ,  sets  of  toilet  ware,  iSs. 


CLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The 

kJ  orrAnfoftl:  vflripfv  nf  nAtlArnn  alwflvft  nn  fthnw.  AnmmAriAinrr  at  18ii.  the  Sfit  of  Six.  DUtO 


^  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto 
Queen’s  Pattern,  289.  Silver  Pattern,  with  Electro- plated  handles,  498. 

CLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price  One 

O  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money  returned  if  not 
approved  of. 

CLACK’S-  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the 

MOST  Ef^ONOMIOAL.  rnnRiiit<>nt  with  niialitv. 


MOST  ECONOMICAL,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  3s.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  SOs. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  Ss.  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  609. 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 
Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  SOs. 
Papier  Machd  ditto,  SOs.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 


^LACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUISITES. 


Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAl’8,  4o.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  casiH  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &o.  They  arc  jHirous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  frum  Is.  CU., 
70.  Od.,  108.,  aud  168.  each.  Postage  6d. 


First  Prize  Set 
Medium  Set 
Large  Set 


furnish  without  one. 


Wm.  Younger  Sc  Co.’s 

INDU  PALE  ASD  EDINBUBQH 


JANUS  CORD. 

Ladies  who  at  this  season  of  the  year  choose  to  wear  Black 

Dresses  will  find 


ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 

Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
M  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries— Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Office*— Belvedere  road,  6.£. 


JANUS  CORD, 

AT  ONE-AND-A-HALF  GUINEAS  THE  DRESS, 

One  of  the  most  economical  aui  best  fabrics  ever  manufactured  for  Ladies  Dresses* 


JAY'S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  251  Regent  street. 


Ad 
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OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 

these  wonderful  candles  sold  everywhere 

»t  li.‘  !!>••  in  si2es; 

Wholcmle  (onlj)  of 

J.  O.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


HB  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLOBODYNE. 

the  original  and  only  genuine. 

rrm  TO  Invalids. — If  yoa  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
and  angaisb,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo- 
and  ra«»'a‘a  “•a  circotating  .ritem.  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
‘  wSthlt  marv^IIoM  ^cdv  diecovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
gJ,'“"of  Physiciam,  London),  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYIME, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 

discovereda  ,  . 

CHLORDDYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLOBODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague.  ^  ^ 

CHLOBODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery,  .  «  ,  .  . 

CHLOBODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms.  m  t-  1. 

CHLOBODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

&C. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnuham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868.  ^ 
Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Chlorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address.  .  ,  , 

•  •  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
frnm  her  Maiestv’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  *  Lancet,’  Dec.  31, 1884. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 


Caution.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paoi  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,’  18th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  ijd.,  2s.  9d.,  43.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNES  CHLORODYNE’’  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Bnssell  street.  Bloomtbnry,  London. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  lledical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pun*  solution  of  Mag''c»ia  as  the 
be'^t  roin(?dy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STO.MACII, 
UE.VUTBURN,  H  A  D  A  C  H  E,  GOUT,  and 
IN'DIGKSnoN ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
tor  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^  H  I  S  excellent  Family  M edicine 
-L  is  the  most  effective  rcmeily  for  indigestion, 
huious  aud  liver  complaints,  sick'lteadache,  loss  of 
appetite,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  aud  where 
better  adapf^d*^^*^*'^^^  ^  reijuircd,  nothing  can  be 

A  FULL  HABIT,  who  arc  sub- 
|tct  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  sing- 
bwi™.  *  from  too  great  a  How  of 

Biooa  to  the  head,  sliould  never  be  without  tliein, 

ried'off  b^eiMi**  Y™^*°"**  entirely  car- 

females,  these  Pills  arc  truly  excel- 
obstructions,  headache,  depres- 
blofri.«  "'Kht,  nervous  affections, 

J  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 

b  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  l^d.  and 
.  per  box,  or  obtained  througli  any  Chemist. 

lumbago, 

CHILBLAINS,  and  BRUISES. 

Lse  the  celebrated  EMBROCATION, 

DREDGE'S  HEAE-AEL, 

Which  affords  instant  relief. 

BARCLAY  and  SONS.  95 
and  DmSs?.  Vt  1  Chemists 

klaina  before  wrdcenble  for  Chil- 

botUe.  ”  they  are  broken.  Price  Is.  !  Jd.  per 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Thb  Hour 

or  Danger. — Disease  commonly  comes  on 
with  slight  symptoms,  which,  when  neglected, 
increase  in  extent  and  gradually  grow  dangerous, 
a  condition  wliich  betrays  the  grossest  remiss¬ 
ness,  when  these  Pills,  taken  in  accordance  with 
their  accompanying  directions,  would  not  only 
have  checked  hut  conquered  the  incipient  dis¬ 
order.  Patients  daily  forward  details  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  instructive  cases  in  which  timely 
attention  to  Holloway’s  advice  has  undoubtedly 
saved  them  from  severe  illness.  These  Pills  act, 
primarily,  on  the  digestive  organs,  which  they 
stimulate  when  slow  and  imperfect ;  and,  secondly, 
upon  the  blood,  which  is  thoroughly  purified  by 
them,  whence  is  derived  the  general  tone  they 
impart,  and  their  power  of  subjugating  hypochon- 
driacism,  dyspepsia,  aud  nervous  complamts. 


QUININE  WINE 

A  S  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 

Jtx.  WOUNDED.  The  many  and  expensive 
forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  ad¬ 
ministered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
general  tonic.  Tlic  success  which  has  attended 
WATER.S’S  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  its 
careful  preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each 
wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Quinine  to  make 
it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  be¬ 
hoves  the  public  to  see  that  they  have  Waters’s 
Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  sliort  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 
one  unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 
in  the  inanuiacture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell 
Waters’s  Quinine  Wine,  at  30s.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS,  Original  Makers, 
Worcester  House,  34  Eastcheap,  Loudon.  Agents 
— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


DIGESTION  PBOMOTED  BY  PEPSINE, 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON,  and  recommended  by 
the  Medical  I’rofession. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  2s.  6d.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

Sec  name  on  label. 


H.  BOCK-BINKO’S 

Chemical  Manufactory, 

3  CITY  GARDENS,  LONDON,  N. 

BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  PAPER 
BLUE,  FOR  Laundry  and  Household 
Purposes. 

This  Blue  needs  no  recommendation;  it  will 
recommend  itself.  Every  lady  who  has  used  it  is 
charmed  with  its  cleanliness,  simplicity,  and 
cheapness. 

Sold  In  Penny  Packets, 

And  is  far  Cheaper  than  any  other  Blue. 


BINKO’S  BAKING  POWDER, 

Liebig’s  Psinciplr. 

Warranted  free  from  Alum. 

Fenny  Packets,  and  6d.  and  la  Canisters. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  PHCENIX 

POWDER. 

Muslins,  or  any  other  Fabrics,  being  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  this  powder  will  not  take  Fire,  thereby 
preventing  danger  to  life. 

In  Canisters,  6d.  and  la  each. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  VICTORIA  COMPOSI- 

-L  TION,  Lace,  Muslin,  and  Fine  Linen 
Detergent. 

The  superiority  of  this  composition  over  any 
other  preparation  for  the  improvement  in  appear¬ 
ance  of  fine  articles  of  Lace  and  Fancy  Linen 
Clothing.  &c.,  will  at  once  manifest  itself  where 
care  and  taste  are  displayed  by  the  parties 
using  it. 

In  Canisters,  6d.  each. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  BRILLIANT 

FLUID,  for  cleaning  Window,  Looking, 
Plate,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Glass. 

In  Bottles,  6d.  and  Is. each. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  FURNT- 

TURE  CREAM,  SWEET  PERFUME, 
And  Superior  to  other  similar  Preparations. 

In  Bottles,  6d.  aud  Is.  each. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  RAT  AND 
MOUSE  EXTERMINATOR,  Non-poi- 
sonous. 

In  Id.  Boxes  and  Canisters  at  la  each. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  BRILLIANT 

PLATE  POWDER. 

In  Id.  Packets  and  Canisters  6d.  each.  Sold 
everywhere. 


SAUCE.-LEA  &  PERRINS. 

THE  “WOBOESTEBSHISE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,’’  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London,*; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


DIGESTIVE  PANCREATIC  COCOA. 

Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Indigestion, 
Debility,  aud  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  Chemists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street, 
Loudon,  \V. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  I’rlce  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemista 
Ooserve  the  trade  mark — HY — without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


INH£BIT£D  WEAKNESS  AND 

sebilitt. 

This  subject  Is  popularly  treated  in  HYPO- 
GASTRIA,  anew  work  bv  Mr  Harry  Lobb, 
3I.R.C.S.E.,  Ac.,  Surgeon  Electrician.  Poet  free, 
28. 6d.  Contents — Weakness,  Stammering,  Spinal 
Debility,  and  Irritation,  Lom  of  Tone,  Nervous 
Exhaustion,  Ac.  To  be  obtained  at  31  Sai^ville 
street,  Piccadilly,  W. 


! 
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BREAKFAST. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 
JAMES  EPPS  and  CO..  HOMOEOPATHIC 
CHEMISTS. 


OOL.  SKDTNEE'S  MANGO  RELISH, 

Prepared  from  tbe  Mango  and  other  cholco 
frulti  and  vegetables. 

A  MILD  AND  DELICIOUS  PICKLE, 
Wholesale  of  the  Proprietors, 

CROSSE  AMD  BLACKWELL, 

SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


An  evening  DRINK— CACAOINE. 

Cacao  nibs  on  the  removal  of  tbe 
oil  fall  into  powder,  and  this  powder  is  Cacaoine. 
Ca(^ine  contains  neither  sugar  or  any  other  ad¬ 
mixture  whatever.  Cacdolne  makes  one  of  the 
lightest,  thinnest  of  warm  drinks,  and  is  the  most 
desirable  of  all  for  use  in  the  later  hours  of  the 
day.  Cacdoine,  by  reason  of  tlie  ingenious 
method  by  which  the  oil  is  removed,  preserves  all 
the  fine  natural  fiavour  of  cacao  nibs. 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 


FSAOBAHT  SOAP- 

The  oeIcbrtiM  “  I'nlted  gerrlcc  "  TeWet  Is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  ddn. 

MAWUrACTUKED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fltUng 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Cbemista,  Oil  and  lulian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

•  *  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


El  AZENBY  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Blanufacturcrs  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  bv  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 90  WTgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  0  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2id.  apint.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIO  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on  every  Jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  geuuine- 
nese. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
pn*pared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed  Elizabeth 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  pt'rfecting  this  wonden^il 
liquid.  It  is  now  oflfered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each;  also  5s.,  7s.  Gd.,  and  15s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post  office  order. — 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 


English  Reprints. 

Fcap.  8vo,  38.  fid.,  stiiT  covers. 

FRANCIS  BACON. 

^  HARMONY  of  the  ESSAYES,  &e. 

The  four  principal  texts  appearing  in  partUd 
columns. 

(1)  Essayes.  Religious  Meditations.  Pisess 
of  j^rswanion  aud  disswasion.  London,  1597. 
(10  Essaya) 

Of  tlie  (.'oulers  of  good  and  euill  a  fragment  1M7. 

(2)  Tlie  Writing  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knt: 
the  Klnges  Sollicitor  Generali :  in  Moralitk, 
Policie,  and  Historie.  Harleian  MS.  510t 
Transcribed  bet.  16<i7-I2.  (.34  Essays.) 

(3)  Tlie  Es'aies  of  Sir  Francis  liaeon,  Knight 
the  Kings  Solliciter  Generali.  London,  1612.  (10 
Essays.) 

(4)  Tlie  Essayes  or  Counsels,  Ciuill  and  MortU, 
of  Francis  J.o.  Verulam  Viscount  St  Albam. 
Newly  Written.  1020.  (68  Essays.) 

[In  Februsir. 

***  For  tlie  26  previous  Reprints,  incluAng 
some  40  most  important  works  in  English  lit^ 
ture,  see  Catalogues.  Large-paper  copies  of  Nos 
1  to  24  are  on  sale.  The  whole  at  the  lowMt 
possible  prices. 

5  QUEEN  SQUARE,  BLOOMSBURY, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM- Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street  Established  18U7, 


JOHN  GOSNELL  iimi  CO.’S 

O  CH  ERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  gieatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  tlie  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  uecay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breatn. 
Price'  Is.  (id.  each. — Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  strei't,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


FENDERS,  STOVES,  FIRE- 

IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY-PIECES.— 
Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before  finally 
deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW-ROOMS.  They 
contain  such  an  assortment  of  Fenders,  Stovi's, 
llanges,  Chimney-pieces,  Fire-Irons,  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Ironmongery  as  cannot  he  approached  else¬ 
where,  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of 
design,  or  exquisiteness  of  workmanship  or  price. 
Buick  Registered  Stoves.  8s.  to  £9  .'Ss- 
Brlgiit  ditto,  with  ormolu  emamciits,  £3  8s.  to 
£S3  10s. 

Broiixed  Fenders,  3s.  fid.  to  £5  12s. 

Steel  and  ormolu  Fenders,  from  £2  10s.  to  £25. 
Chimney-pieces,  tVom  £1  12s.  to  £100. 
Fire-Irons,  set  of  three,  from  3s.  3d  to  £4  10s. 

I^OAL  SCOOPS.  —  WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  400  different  patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  wlilcli  he  Invites 
inspection.  Ths  prices  vary  from  Is.  I’d.  to  1508. 
Pliun  black  open  Scoops,  from  la.  9d. ;  do.  do. 
zinc  lined,  from  48.  6d. ;  covered  Box-scoops, 
fVom  4s.  fid. ;  do.  with  Hand  scoop,  from  lOs.  On.  ; 
do.  da  with  fanev  gold  ornamentation,  from  15s. 
fid. :  highly  finished  and  oniainented,  and  fitted 
with  Imitation  ivorv  Iiandles,  from  SOs.  to  ISOs. 
There  is  also  a  choloe  selection  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings.  William 
H.  Barton  confidently  asserts  his  to  be  the 
largest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  aud  most 
varied  assortment  in  the  world. 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  (Mtalugue,  containing 
upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock, 
with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  large 
Bhow  Rooms,  post  free.  89  Oxford  street,  . ; 

],  lA,  f,  1,  ana  4  Newman  street;  4,  5,  and  6 
’erry’s  place;  and  1  Newman  yard.  The  cost 
of  delivering jroods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  Will  always  undertake 


IN  TEN  MINUTES. 

WHITEHEAD  and  CO.’S 

PURE  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

lib.  eoiialling  42  lbs.  of;  Butchers*  Meat,  is 
certined  as  most  valuable  by  emiueut  Medical 
Men. 

Sold  in  boxes  from  ts.  3d.  by  all  Grocers, 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  Chemists,  and 
Wholesale  of  Copland  and  Co.,  Travers  and 
Sons,  Preston  and  Sons,  (’’rosse  and  Blackwell, 
and  E.  Lnzenby  and  Sous.  As  Supplied  to  tbe 
Sick  and  Wounded. 


Virginia  Gabriel’s  New  and  most 

Successful  Songs. 


T-TINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

-IV.  Tills  ci'Iebrated  and  most  delicious  old 
mellow  spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 
WHI.SKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  nnest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Note  the  red  seal,  pink  label,  aud  cork 
branded  “  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky.” 

Wliolesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Tltchfield  street. 
Oxford  street,  W. 


RIMMEL’S  perfumed 

y.ALENTINE.S  —  Love’s  Telegram,  6d, 
Cupid  8  Post  Card,  6d,  Love’s  Visions,  Is.  The 
r  lower  of  Love,  Is.  The  Child’s  Valentine,  Is. 
per  doz.  Utile  Dulci,  a  Novel  Valentine,  con¬ 
taining  Spawood  Ornaments,  from  38. 6d.  Detailed 
list  on  application. 

96  Strand ;  128  Regent  Street ;  24  CornhiU, 
London.  70  King’s  Road,  Brighton. 


OVERLAND  TRUNKS  for 

INDIA.— Illustrated  Price-lists  of  Over¬ 
land  Trunks,  I.adies’  ’Travelling  Boxes,  Port- 
mimteans.  Leather  Bags,  Cabin  Furniture,  Ac., 
^  ^o»^w^ed  on  application  to  THUESHER 
Md  GLENN  Y,  Outflttm,  next  door  to  Somerset 
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This  day.  In  2  rol*.,  crown  8vo,  price  21b., 


tales  of  OLD  JAPAN.  Bv  A.  B.  MITFORD,  Second  Secretary 

British  Legation  in  Japan.  With  upwards  of  30  full-page  Illustratioua,  drawn  and  cut 
on  Wood  by  Japanese  Artists. 


FOUR  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


AT  ALL  LIBBABIES. 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  Maps.  78.  Cd.,  now  ready, 

ThP  WAR  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the  ‘DAILY  NEWS,’  1870. 


— 0 — 


with  Notes  and  Comments,  forming  a  Continuous  Narratire  of  the  War  between 
(^rmany  and  France.  (A  SECOND  VOLUME,  continued  to  the  Negotlationa  for  Peace, 
nearly  ready.) 


The  LIFE  GUARDSMAN.  By 

HUGH  M.  WALM8LEY,  Author  of  ‘The 
Chasseur  d’Afrique,’  &o.  3  rols.,  crown 


Cheap  Edition,  in  1  roL,  crown  8td,  ds.,  this  day, 

qJR  SAMUEL  W.  BAKER’S  NILE  TRIBUTARIES  of  ABYS- 

^  SINIA  and  the  SWORD  HL^NTERS  of  the  HAMRAN  ARABS.  With  Maps  and  lUustra- 

tions. 

New  Edition,  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hughes  and  Sydney  Hall, 

tom  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  an  OLD  BOY.  Crown  8vo» 

g-  [This  day. 


A  CAST  for  a  CROWN.  3  vols. 


“  Decidedly  clever  in  its  way,  and  contains  more 
dramatic  situations  than  wc  ever  found  in  three 
volumes  befm'e.”— Spectator. 


'A  highly  dramatic  story. ’*-»Athenseam. 


BITTER  IS  THE  RIND.  Bj  tho 

Author  of  'Breezle  Langton.*  3  vols. 


MACMILLAN  and  00.,  London. 


**  Aimons  vlte, 
Pensons  vite. 
Tout  invite.  — 


NOW  READY  AT  THE  LIBRARIES, 


EARL’S  DENE. 


BESSY  RANE.  By  Mrs  HENRY 

WOOD,  Author  of  *  East  Lynne,*  Ao.  S  vols. 


In  Three  Volumes,  post  octavo. 


Also  inunediately, 

KING,  ‘‘  by  the  GRACE  of  GOD  : 

a  Stoiy  of  the  Days  of  Cromwell.  By 
JULIUS  RODENBEKG.  S vols.,  crown 8vo. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  Loudon. 


“ . A  crown. 

Golden  in  show,  is  bat  a  wreath  of  thorns ; 

Yet  he  who  rel^s  within  himself  is  more  a  King ; 
Which  every  wise  and  vlrtnons  man  attains.** 

Hilton. 


MIDDLE  CLASS  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

examinations. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for 

FEBRUARY,  1871.  Na  DCLXIV.  Price 


New*  and  APPROVED  TEXT 

BOOKS  on  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  con¬ 
structed  specially  for  the  use  of  Pupils  prep^ng 
for  Public  Examinations,  with  copious  Bio- 
phical  and  Constitutional  Notes,  Examination 
w.e8tion8,  Ac.,  necessary  for  Examines,  but  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  School  Histories.  Bv  Mr 
ROBERT  ROSS,  late  Lecturer  on  History,  Nor¬ 
mal  College,  Cheltenham. 


I.  OUTLINES  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY, 
for  Junior  Classes.  Revised  Edition.  Price 
2s.  6d ,  cloth. 

“We  foretell  that  these  ‘  Outlines  *  will  soon  be 
in  the  bands  of  all  who  are  preparing  for  one  or 
other  of  our  numerous  literary  tournaments.’’— 
Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster. 


2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS : 

What  We  may  Learn. 

Frank  Marshall— Part  1. 

Narrative  of  the  Red  River  Expedition— Con¬ 
clusion. 

Lord  Lyttelton’s  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Oxford  on  the  Study  of  Greek. 

Fair  to  See. — Part  II. 

Cornelius  O’Dowd. 

Who  primed  Prince  Gortschakoff?— 
The  Healing  Measure— The  Sha¬ 
dows  Before. 

New  Year’s  Mnsings. 

Coloured  Glass. — Amicable  Relations. 
— Dead  Sea  Fruit — Before  Paris. 
Wake,  England  Wake! 

Position  of  the  Government. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  BmrUngton  street. 


''WON,  NOT  WOOED.*' 

A  N  original  and  interesting  Tale,  now 

xA.  appearing  in 


CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 


MURRArS  REPRINTS. 


CROWN  8vo.  CLOTH,  UNIFORM, 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Rdinburgh  and 
London. 


II.  MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY, 
for  Senior  Classes.  Rovised  Edition.  Price 
58.  6d.,  cloth. 

“  As  a  practical  Text-Book  for  the  student.  It 
Is  exactly  adapted  to  his  wants,  and  from  expe¬ 
rience  we  can  affirm,  that  he  will  find  in  it  all 
his  Btudies  may  require.  The  arrangement  is 
excellent.’’- English  Journal  of  Education. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 


Now  ready.  (One  Shilling.)  No.  134. 

rjlHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for 

X  FEBRUARY. 


Fifth  Edition,  revised,  with  40  Illustrations,  price 
3s.  6d., 


CMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  their  Cure 

O  and  Prevention.  By  FREDERICK 
EDWARDS,  Junr. 

‘‘  We  cordially  recommend  this  succ  cssful 
attempt  to  teach  a  few  plain  and  too  often 
n^lMted  rules.  The  great  charm  of  the  treatise 
cooriseness  and  practical  usefulness.” — 
‘Building  News.’ 


By  the  same  Author, 

OUR  IWMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES :  new 

Edition  with  149  Illustrations,  price  128. 

THE  VENTILATION  OF  DWELLING 

HOUSES,  and  the  Utilization  of  Waste  Heat 
irom  open  Fire-places.  With  107  Illustrations, 
price  los.  6d. 

EXTRAVAGANT  USE  OF  FUEL 

OPERATIONS,  with  47 
Illustrations,  price  5s. 


-A.  FEBRUARY. 

With  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER 
and  S.  L.  FILDES. 

CONTENTS : 

The  Adventores  of  Harry  Richmond.  (With  an 
Illustration.) 

Chapter  XXII.— Conclusion  of  the  Bath  Epi- 
60d6 

„  XXIII.— My  Twenty-first  Birthday. 

„  XXIV. — I  meet  the  Princess. 

„  XXV.—  On  Board  a  Yacht. 

„  XX  VI.— In  view  of  the  Hohenzollem’s 
Birthplace. 

The  Late  Eclipse. 

Spain,  and  her  Revolution. 

Bluebeard’s  Keys. 

A  Garden  Reverie.  By  Philip  Bourke  Marston. 
“Professionals”  Abroad. 

Lord  Kilgobbin.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  XV. — In  the  Garden  at  Dusk. 

„  XVI.— The  Two  “  Kearneys.’* 

„  XVII.— Dick’s  Reverie. 

„  XVIII. — Maurice  Kearney’s  “  Study.” 
„  XIX.— An  Unwelcome  Visit. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  place. 


Just  out,  3rd  Edition,  crown  8vo,  4s.  0d., 

The  STORY  of  a  LIFE.  By 

WILLIAM  ALFRED  GIBBS. 


Moral  physiology:  a  Brief 

Treatise  on  the  Population 

dale  ow£n.  a 

tion.  Price  Sixpence,  post  free. 

E.  TRUELOVE,  253  High  Ilolbom. 


COLLEGE, 

builder  5"*^  Plan.  — See  the 

HsUoincludL^^®  WEEK,  4d.,  or  by  post,  4id. 
India.  I^^Sln^enng  College 

VentUation  anrt'w  ’  Development,  the 

“on  and  Warming  of  the  Albert  Hall,  Ac. 

I  York  street,  W.C.,  and  all  Newsmen. 


“The  author  has  an  elevated  and  refined  ex- 

ftression,  an  abundant  and  choice  command  of 
anguage,  and  the  true  ring  of  poetical  genius.”— 
Illustrated  Review. 

“  The  true  and  undoubted  ring  of  poetry  in  the 
very  highest  sense.  The  reader’s  attention  will 
be  caught  at  once,  and  riveted  to  the  very  end  of 
the  poem.” — Standard. 

“  A  book  which  is  full  of  vigorous  and  graceful 
'Writing,  which  breathes  a  hopeful  and  manly 
spirit,  and  which  paints  domestio  life  in  the  moet 
winning  colours.”— London  Review. 

“As  fair  and  happy  a  home-soene  as  could 
well  be  pictured.  The  author  has  the  talent  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  words 
that  cannot  fail  to  touch  the  hearts  of  ms  readers.” 
—Dublin  Evening  MaiL 

Published  on  the  19th  of  January,  the  new  Poem, 
by  Mr  GIBBS, 

HAROLD  £RL£:  A  Biography. 

Price  6s. 


Alison  and  Jeffrey’s  Essays  on  Beauty  and 
Taste,  3s. 

Alldn’s  Court  and  Times  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 
3s.  6d. 

Bolinxbroke’s  Letters  on  the  Use  and  Study  of 
History,  Ac.,  Is. 

Burke’s  Essays  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful; 

Abridgment  of  Englirii  History,  Ac.,  3s. 
Butler’s  Hudibras,  Is.  (with  Grey’s  Notes,  2s.  6d.) 
Cervante’s  Voyage  to  Parnassus,  Numautia,  Ac. 
3s.  6d. 

Combe’s  Three  Tours  of  Dr  Syntax,  3s.  6d. 
Evelyn’s  Diary  and  Correspondence,  6e. 

Gibbon’s  Autobiography  and  Correspondence. 
3s.  6d. 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
3  vola,  18s. 

Gibbon  and  Ockley’B  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Saracen 
Empire,  Ss.  0d. 

Gibbon  8  History  of  the  Crusades ;  Caoorsia’e 
Siege  of  Rhodes ;  Scott’s  Essays  on  Chivalry. 
Ac ,  38.  6d. 

Hallam’s  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  4s. 

,.  Constitutional  B  istory  of  England,  6s. 

.,  State  of  Society  in  Europe,  Is. 

Hallam  and  De  Lolme  on  the  English  Constitu¬ 
tion,  3s.  6d. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury’s  Autobiography  and  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  58. 

Hume’s  History  of  England,  3  vols.,  I5f. 

[In  the  Press. 

Hume’s  Essays— Literary,  Moral,  and  Political,  6s 
Locke’s  Letters  on  Toleration,  3«.  6d. 

M’Culloch’s  Principles  of  Political  Economy; 
and  Locke  on  the  Interest  and  V alue  of  Money, 
3s.  6d. 

Marvell’s  Poems  and  Satires,  2s.  6d. 

Milton’s  Early  Britain;  More’s  England  under 
Richard  III. ;  and  Bacon’s  Reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  Sa  6d. 

Montaigne,  All  the  Essays  of.  7s.  6d. 

,.  Essays  by,  5s. 

Pepy’s  Diary  ana  Correspondence,  6s. 

Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  5e.  .  -  ^ 

j,  Essays  on  Moral  Sentiments,  Logic,  AO. 
38.  6d. 

Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  5s. 

Walton’s  Complete  Angler,  It- 
Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  lOi.  6d. 


Detailed  Catalognes  Post  Free  on  application. 


E.  MOXON.  SON,  and  CO.,  44  Dover  street. 
Piccadilly. 


London :  ALEXANDER  HURRAY,  90  Queea 
square,  W.C. 
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THE  EXAMINER 


13  Okbat  Marlbobough  street. 


MESSRS  KELLY  &  CO.’S 

.TSTB-W  BOOKS. 


HDEST  &  BLACKETT’S 

.NEW  WORKS. 


The  examinee,  under  new 

management,  how  appears  in  an  altered 
shape.  In  compliance  with  the  taste  of  the 
times,  Thb  Examinbr  page  has  been  tbriee 
enlarged.  The  shape  in  which  it  appeared 
before  1838  is  now  resumed,  twenty-four 
pages,  with  occasional  additions  of  four  or 
eight,  being  given  instead  of  the  sixteen  to 
which  the  weekly  issue  has  hitherto  been 
always  limited.  The  new  numbers  will  thne 
contain  more  matter  than  the  old,  and  it  U 
hoped  that  the  smaller  page  will  render  the 
paper  easier  to  handle  while  it  is  being  read, 
and  more  convenient  for  binding. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  change  which  is  projected. 

‘‘  The  main  objects  of  Thb  Examibbr  news¬ 
paper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which 
he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced 
in  1808,  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform 
in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a 
fusion  of  literary  tastes  into  all  subjects 
whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made 
in  political,  social,  and  literary  progress 
during  the  three-and-sixty  years  which  the 
lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers, 
and  many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh 
Hunt,  Albant  Fonblanqub,  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved; 
but  these  reforms  have  only  prepared  the 
way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected.  Tub 
Examiner,  trae  to  its  time-honoured  prin¬ 
ciples  and  traditions,  will  attempt  to  do  as 
much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  Some 
old  writers  in  The  Examiner  and  some  new 
ones  will  associate  in  labouring  honestly  and 
heartily  to  aid  readers  of  the  paper  in  form¬ 
ing  sound  opinions  concerning  the  important 
events  of  tbo  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom 
such  conclusions  as  may  promote  wise  thon^t 
and  fearless  action  towards  the  removal  of 
errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still 
suffers,  and  towards  the  development  of  views 
that  are  necessary  to  the  increased  well-being 
of  nil  classes  of  society, 
j  In  commencing  what  is  virtnally  a  new 
series  of  The  Examiner,  its  conductors 
make  only  ono  promise, — that  they  will  try 
to  do  well.  All  its  old  features,  as  a  crilicsl 
journal,  will  bo  retained.  The  Examinbb 
will  continue  to  discuss  political  and  social 
topics,  to  review  books,  to  criticise  theatrics}, 
musical,  and  artistic  productions,  and  to  in* 
vostigate  scientific  and  commercial  affairs. 
For  each  of  these  departments  ampler  space 
will  be  provided  by  compression  of  news 
reports  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  chief 
events  of  each  week  will  be  chronicled,  bat 
the  chronicle  will  occupy  only  two  or  three 
columns,  and  will  be  so  prepared  that,  with¬ 
out  repeating  details  already  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  tho  daily  newspapers,  it  may  serr# 
as  a  convenient  record  for  future  use. 

The  Ex.iminbr  will  be  published  on  Satur¬ 
days,  in  time  for  the  early  morning 
or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  The 
price  w’ill  be  3d.,  or  by  post  3Ad.  Sub¬ 
scribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  poet 
free,  direct  from  tho  Office,  No.  9  Ww* 
lingtou  street.  Strand,  on  payment  lu 
mlvance  of  3s.  9d.  a  quarter. 


NOW  BEADY, 

FsOST  office  LONDON 

.  DIRECTORY  for  1871  (72nd  year),  prices 
15S.,  and  lOs.,  with  Map. 

SIX  HOME  COUNTIES  DIRECTORY 

(7th  Edition),  price  40s.,  with  Maps. 

BUILDING  TRADES  DIRECTORY, 
comprising  every  Trade  and  I*rofc88ion  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Architectural 
and  Ituilding  Trades  throughout  England, 
.Scotland  and  Wales,  price  25s. 

ENGINEERS  and  IRON  and  METAL 
TRADES  DIKEfrrORY,  being  a  Companion 
W'ork  to  the  above,  price  :iOs. 

KELLY  and  CO.,  51  Great  Queen  street,  Lin¬ 
coln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C.  ;  81MPKIN,  MAR¬ 
SHALL,  and  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


8v<\  pp.  24,  sewed,  price  6d., 

God»s  commandments 

according  to  MOSE.S,  according  to  CHRIST, 
and  according  to  our  PRESENT  KNOWLEDGE. 
A  Sketch  suggestive  of  a  new  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  for  the  Laity  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Addressed  to  all  who  deem  it  their 
tUgliest  duty  as  weD  as  right  to  “think  for  them- 
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who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  extension  of 
education,  as  ^ving  in  a  compact  form  much 
valuable  information  not  accessible  elsewhere. 
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